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LIGHTNIN G 


IRST in the category of the in- 
efficient is lightning. Power- 
F ful, irresistible, an astound- 
ing force; and yet a failure. 
One little stroke of light- 
ning could have sent Columbus to the 
bottom and struck terror in the imagina- 
tion of every mariner for centuries to 
come. One little stroke of lightning 
could have saved the entire universe 
from the flame of 1914 had it but struck 
a certain Potsdam table where the vul- 
tures were planning a feast on civiliza- 
tion. One little stroke of lightning 
could end the earthly career of any man, 
any thing, any project, were it but to 
strike at the right time, and look where 
it’s going. 

Electricity is the superlative of effi- 
ciency and lightning the superlative of 
failure, but electricity and lightning are 
one and the same. 

A man awakens to predilection for 
the organ, not necessarily that he likes 
its tone or enjoys its music but more 
probably because he is actuated by an 
inner longing to master so big an instru- 
ment, and so he sets about it. Presently 
he discovers there are difficulties in the 
way and that he must work; so he does, 
for a while; and learns to play Bach’s 
_ Great G minor and MacDowell’s “To a 

Wild Rose” and hold a position in a 
Presbyterian Church, which is all very 
good. But, such is the insatiability of 
humanity, that is not good enough; he 
must be known as a Recitalist, or a 
Composer; or mayhap he is satisfied 
merely with securing, at once, the posi- 
tion of organist and choirmaster of 
Westminster or Rheims or St. Clotilde, 
with several other choirmasterships 
thrown in to occupy spare moments. 
Just like lightning. 








NOTICE: Tue American OrGANIsT is the official 
organ of the American Guild of Organists only for the 
purpose of publication of news which may be of in- 
terest to its members and of such communications as 
may be authorized by the Warden, or other officers, 


[fore Qtsnareet, ZAGO 


A spider is a wiser animal. Destroy 
his home today and you may destroy it 
again tomorrow; you can keep on de- 
stroying it for many days if you are 
foolish enough, and he will rebuild it 
each time. Laziness personified, he 
makes a living by merely waiting for 
some more foolish creature to fly into 
his trap. Ever see a fly walk into a 
spider’s web? Such the perversity of 
haste. 

There are plenty of humans in the 
world to make wealth for all the million- 
aires ever tabulated, and there are plenty 
of flies in summer to delight the heart 
of every spider, and all the spider needs 
to do is to wait. The superiority of the 
human race over spiderkind is proved 
by this distinction: that the rich man 
does not wait, but goes after his meal 
of humans. 


HAVING A PLAN 


UT if lightning would sit down 
first and think it. over before 
it strikes, what a fearful 
force it would be. Who could 
resist it? 

Look at the lightning-rod. Patient, 
uncomplaining, persevering; holding its 
head erect through fair weather and 
foul, facing summer heat and winter 
gales, enduring rain, sleet, snow, hail, 
in patience through the myriads of 
seconds that make up a year, all for the 
momentary achievement of its patient 
perseverance as it snatches the furious 
voltage of the bolted lightning and buries 
it in the earth at its feet with a speed 
and a certainty as astounding as the bolt. 
Life is Lightning Rod vs Lightning. 

Before electricity moves an atom its 
course is marked and end determined to 
the millionth of an inch by a Merely 
Human, and there we have all the differ- 
ence between electricity and lightning; 
it’s all in having a plan, and, like the 
postage stamp, “sticking to one thing 
till it gets there.” Not a great differ- 
ence ; merely enough to send an automo- 
bile a mile in thirty seconds, raise an 
airplane five miles into nothing, let San 
Francisco talk across Nevada, Kansas, 
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and West Virginia, to New York with 
nobody on the Rocky Mountains the 
wiser to its conversation, or admirable 
Beatty tell Sturdee when to administer 
a sugar pill to the sweet little German 
navy without even knowing whether 
Sturdee is on the Hudson or the Yangtze 
—all for the insignificant difference of 
sitting down first and thinking it over. 

A manufacturer builds a fine factory, 
hires a great. family of workmen from 
superintendent to night watchman, 
places one full page ad in the Boston 
Transcript, and then expects the uni- 
verse to build that beaten pathway to 
his door while he builds another to his 
receiving teller’s window, but it can’t be 
done. Humanity isn’t built on the light- 
ning principle. 

Success is the slowest of aggravations. 
Lightning has been doing business in 
America for a billion years and nobody 
loves it any more than primitive man 
did. All through the centuries the 
spider has been weaving his web and 
waiting for stray flies, making a fair 
living, consigning his little establish- 
ment, when he is dead, to the dust of 
oblivion, and so it goes on through the 
ages. Springtime knows where it will 
find the spider and what it will find him 


doing, but A.D. 1919 allots him no> 


brighter heritage than B.C. 4000 and all 




















the patience’ in ‘the *world~ avails him 
nothing. He never sits down first and 
thinks it over. 
STICKING TO IT 
AY no faith in all the vanities 
of an unrealizable Hope, trust 
L not in the fabrication that 
Merit Will Win, believe not 
that the Race is to the Swift 
or the Battle to the Strong, nor that 
Right must Prevail, and we will be 
found face to face with the sternest 
Future we ever looked into,—a Future 
that Demands, not Entreats; a Future 
that is going to demolish nearly every 
age-old doctrine man ever reared to him- 
self as a habitation in which to dwell 
secure against all the elements of nature 
with its immutable laws which have 
long ago decreed that he could be gods 


in the world about him, a world created 
but not endowed, moulded of clay but 
not of spirit. 

Inordinate haste is the enemy of all 
perfection. A man, a corporation, an 
industry are ultimately taken at their 
own estimate; at a man’s own bid shall 
he be bought. The need of a better 
Church Music today than was ever 
known before is paramount to all others, 
but music must first be made worthy 
before it can face its mission or decry 
the beams in the eyes of the other func- 
tionaries of that after-the-war church. 
What will happen is beyond prophecy. 
Probably things will go along in their 
old accustomed rut, it’s so well known. 
The same old theology will post signs 
“Practical religion prohibited,” kiln- 
dried anthems will shout “likeable music 
be damned,” while the same empty 
forms and bone-dry services will be 
crammed down the parched throats of 
an ever-dwindling congregation, for it 
is little likely that any agreement of the 
great church body will be achieved, or 
that the services will at once come into 
their own as the crying need of human- 
ity’s subconscious longing to give ex- 
pression to the never-dying emotions of 
that worship, gratitude, and homage due 
to the Divinity that shapes our ends— 
and always with a kindly hand—rough 
hew and mar them as we will. 

It is a thankless task before the world 
today and organists are in the crux of 
it because the Church, after all is said 
and done, is the guiding factor that has 
traveled inseparably with genuine cul- 
ture and civilization and persists in 
remaining the one great—though woe- 
fully unorganized—influence for the 
betterment of mankind, the softening of 
the hardships of life, the fraternizing of 
the interests of men; and the thought 
that we are permitted to be such a vital 
link in the chain of Religion that en- 
circles the globe and holds its myriad of 
discordant eleinents safely together in 
one common bond of brotherhood ought 
to be sufficient incentive for all true 
American organists to face their tasks 
with renewed pledges of fidelity, with 
renewed persistence, with renewed pa- 

(Concluded on Page 25) 
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JOYS AND BOYS OF THE CHOIRMASTER 


HOWARD 


ROBINETT 


O’>DANTEL 





HEN our able and affable Edi- 

tor-General broached to me 
W the subject of a contribution, 

I with utmost promptitude 

paid my dues in advance and 
promised a Fifteen-Dollar “scrap of 
paper” to reimburse the magazine for 
inserting a professional “Card” in one 
of those obscure spots in our new maga- 
zine to which such inconsequential mat- 
ters are properly relegated. Upon his 
informing me he wanted an “article” 
(sic), there was an immediate strain of 
upper waistcoat buttons indicative of 
that tighteningness-across-the-chestness 
concomitant with experiencing almost- 
dignity for almost a minute, and I lazily 
grasped that I was being asked to tell 
my professional Brethren (and Sisters) 
something as to Vested Boy Choirs in 
general and, more specifically, the same 
in a Methodist Church. 














Then reaction set in, and I was con- 
sternated (see Webster’s Unabridged, 
Page 62, upper left-hand corner) and, 
guilelessly breaking into Quaker City 
Boy-Choir dialect (Quasi Bostonese), 
I breathlessly inquired: “Wadaya want, 
an authoritative, oracular disquisition, or 
merely say nothin’ to start sompin’?” 
He seemed to think I am best fitted for 
nothin’; it was agreed—hence the “arti- 
cle” (save the mark!). 

The proof that a Vested Boy Choir in 


a Methodist Church will “go” is that it 
does and has since Anno Domini 1901. 





ONCE UPON A Tine 





SIXTEEN years ago a Great and Good 
Methodist Man, whom I did not then 
know and who has recently passed to a 
great reward (‘Fidelium animae per 
Misericordium Deo Requiescat in Pace’), 
communicated to me a desire for infor- 
mation regarding Vested Boy Choirs. 
It resulted in the formation of a chorus 
of that type now numbering over seventy 


persons, men and boys exclusively. It 
also kicked up more petulant, pestiferous 
cantankerousness and a fine faculty of 
general disapprobation—now happily 
dissipated—than I had previously 
dreamed, heard of, or read about. 


But by reason, perhaps, of the Divine 
Dictum of General Equations—Law of 
Compensation or something of that gen- 
eral sort—it also developed an answer to 
that age-long conundrum: “Why is a 
Music Committee?” Answer: To sup- 
port loyally the unanimously selected 
choice of the Vestry for Organist-Choir- 
master ; to be not only his “guide, com- 
panion and friend,” but something near 
kin to a business management which 
looks after not only such mundane mat- 
ters as money and bills, but the interests 
of the choir and music, with especial 
reference to that element always found 
in churches who imagine they are the 
ultimate arbiters of everything in mat- 
ters of art and taste—and whose prin- 
cipal “taste,” very often, is the one they 
have in their mouths! 


The ordinary American Protestant 
Church Congregation is usually a very 
fair sample of both these constituent 
things: American in more-or-less-held- 
in-leash democracy, and Protestant in its 
constant, irresponsible, conflicting criti- 
cism, on the part of the “outs” of every- 
body and everything connected with the 
“ins.” This might properly be placed at 
the head of the list of the Least of the 
Joys of the Choirmaster, unless he is 
blessed with a music committee who 
have really found themselves. 


In my own experience the troublesome 
member is always the new one, who, hav- 
ing been appointed, thinks it must have 
been for something and begins groping 
after that same “Why is” a music com- 
mitteeman. He thereupon proceeds to 
take a hand and, first telling us he knows 
no more about the matter than his office- 
boy, goes on with his wife’s, niece’s, 
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JOYS AND BOYS— 


O’DANIEL 





cousin’s, affianced’s experience as a 
churchmusiccommitteeman in another 
denomination, in a different locality and 
under wholly different conditions and 
circumstances. After due expression of 
his views as to the tempis of hymn tunes 
composed (“‘decomposed” would often 
suit better) during the “dark ages” of 
American Protestantism, and such like, 
he suddenly and mysteriously subsides 
and I rather shrewdly suspect he has 
been taken in charge by his seniors on 
the committee. This is not only a Joy, 
it’s a ‘ubilation and then some!. 





OH DEATH, WHERE —? 





Way, without this know-what-I’m-here- 
for Committee, an Organist-Choirmaster 
in an Ecclesiastical Maxilmalist Democ- 
racy (such as the American Church Con- 
gregation frequently aspire to be) could 
soon be utterly at sea. Like the Pullman 
car conductor who had it something like 
this: 

Mrs. A. “Conductor, unless you close 
that window I shall die.” 

Mrs. B. “Conductor, if.you do close 
that window I shall die.” TE Seuss 

(Conductor naturally in deep quan- 
dary.) Enter the dusky gentleman who, 
possibly because he is dark, is called Por- 
ter: “Conductor, let me suggest that you 
leave the window open until No. 1 dies 
and then close it and you will soon be 
rid of your troubles.” 

If such drastic measures could be 
adopted it might often be a joy; but it 
would require a firm and fearless hand 
at the helm. It is due our present steers- 
man to say. he cordially endorses the 
Methodist Boy Choir, and, without in- 
vidious reflections upon any of his dis- 
tinguished predecessors, we are indeed 
fortunate with our present Pastor, in 
that he is not only a splendid pulpiteer 
with voice and presence added to his 
other great endowments, but of rare tact, 
gentle and kindly firmness, immediate 
and incisive sound judgment and of ad- 
ministrative and general managerial at- 


tainments rare indeed among profes- 
sional men in general and the clergy in 
particular. 

But to the practical side of the Choir- 
master’s Joys—‘“how is it done?” 





M A 7 E Re 2. Ae 3B 





TuE nucleus of the treble chorus of boys 
can, under ordinary circumstances, be 
found in the: Sunday-school. An an- 
nouncement to the school of the forma- 
tion of a Vested Boy Choir, with an in- 
vitation to boys of from eight to twelve 
to meet the Choirmaster for the prelimi- 
nary rehearsal, will produce boys to the 
number of about one per cent of the total 
membership of the school. Then a 
standing offer of fifty cents a head for 
new members, with the understanding 
that every boy is expected to introduce 
at least one boy in the choir and in a 
residence neighborhood, one’s quiver will 
always be full of arrows. In the matter 
of gaining recruits, however, the Choir 
boys are aided by such attractions as the 
following: 

The boys have a_five-and-one-half 
days’ outing-at the shore each summer. 

A Hallowe’en and a St. Patrick’s Day 
Frolic—the former en. masque, and to 
the latter the parents invited. 

A Savings Fund, conducted by one of 
the assistants to the Choir mothers. 

A bi-annual photograph of the entire 
Choir. 

An annual photo of the “graduating 
class,” with Pastor, Music Committee 
chairman and organist-choirmaster in 
the group. 

Choir Stationery — letter-heads and 
lead pencils, with the printed name of 
their choir. 

Choir “Frat” pins in the Choir colors 
—as are the pencils: blue, white and 
gold. 

It is, of course, obvious the above- 
mentioned “graduating class” means 
those boys who have reached the age of 
mutation and can no longer “treble”; 
but even after having become alumni 
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JOYS AND BOYS— 


O’DANIEL 





they are not dismissed. I do not claim 
originality for this plan. I have in my 
present choir a man alto who is in his 
sixty-ninth year, who has been continu- 
ously in service for over sixty years— 
more than twenty of them with me. 
There is also another male alto (the 
proud father of a bouncing and beautiful 
infant daughter) who has been continu- 
ously a member of this choir since its 
first rehearsal sixteen years ago. 

But to return to the boys. Let it also 
be understood there will be no voice or 
singing tests; that a boy “joins” not be- 
cause he can sing, but because he wishes 
to learn to sing (and, given the necessary 
know-how on the Choirmaster’s part, 
any little boy can be taught to sing), 
have a good “tone” (which does not 
mean the ecclesiastical, calliope “hoot,” 
nor yet the “bray” of the average “My 
country ’tis of thee” school boy) with 
proper placement, developed to deliver 
anything from an “Anglican-Thump” 
chant to “Hear Ye, Israel” or “Rejoice 
Greatly,” and back again to Jackson’s 
“Te Deum” (by request) with (N. B.) 
the single proviso: that he isn’t deaf. 





T oO N E 





Anp how is it accomplished? Well, 
shortly after motu proprio was issued by 
the predecessor of the present Pope, the 
organist of one of our most important 
Roman Catholic churches in Philadel- 
phia came to me with just that interroga- 
tory and this anecdote: Having been 
sent abroad by his church to look up the 
Boy Choir matter, he called, after serv- 
ice, upon the organist of one of the in- 
ternationally known English cathedrals. 
“That boy-voice tone,” said my friend, 
“is wonderful, how do you obtain it?” 
“That tone, my dear sir,” replied the 
great cathedral organist, “is the result of 
twenty-five ‘years’ of practical expe- 
rience in the training of the boy voice. 
Permit me to wish you a very good- 
morning, sir!” And my friend took the 
next boat for New York! 





T H E BO YF P R-O BL £2. 





Anp Boy Problem? There isn’t any, 
provided the Choirmaster is of the right 


sort himself; the kind of man who can 
“make a baby smile and a dog wag its 
tail,” a lover of children, as every whole- 
some man should be, and knows that the 
American boy is the greatest institution 
in the universe. Given a _ few little 
things like these, coupled with equip- 
ment, quite all that is expected of a mu- 
sician, plus infinite patience, and then 
work like war (vide Wm. Tecumseh 
Sherman on “War”) and the rest is 
easy ! 

But it is necessary to let boys know 
who is Boss, which can be done, too, by 
a Choirmaster who is big brother to 
them and a boy with his boys; the chain- 
gang principle of boy discipline does not 
go on this side the bloomin’ puddle in 
this day and generation. He must never 
forget a promise for either a reward or 
a punishment—particularly the latter. 
He must not neglect to judiciously praise 
where praise is due, or, sometimes, se- 
verely censure where conduct or per- 
formance are correspondingly below par. 

And almost anything can be had out of 
the American Boy. For example: 





PUTTIN G ON E OVER 





THE overworked Pastor rushes into the 
Choir room and prefacing with, “I’m 
terribly sorry, but it quite escaped me”— 
and all that sort of thing. “I wish a 
Cantata on the general subject of ‘Why- 
did-Jonah-swallow - the- fish -it’s-a - meat- 
less-Tuesday,’ to be sung the evening of 
Sunday after next”—or something 
equally impracticable. All that is neces- 
sary is a brief address to the junior part 
of the aggregation in this vein: “Boys, 
our new minister is much put about by 
the extraordinary calls made upon his 
time and attention. He expects that the 
biggest and best Boy Choir—in Phila- 
delphia? No-no, in the world! on the 
planet!!—can get this thing in shape 
and on time for what he wants that serv- 
ice to be. Now, let’s get after it!” 

And do they? Well, “God bless them, 
every one” (no apologies to Little Tim) 
they come out to three two-hours after- 
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JOYS AND BOYS— 
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noon practices of strenuous drudgery for 
two weeks, work like twenty-mule-team 
Orgel Blower from Krupps’ Boiler Fac- 
tory (never mind, don’t stop a high gear 
article for such a small matter as mixed 
metaphor), putting the adult men (these 
are little men), the Bassos, Tenors and 
Altos, almost to shame with their musi- 
cianship at the two general Friday even- 
ing rehearsals, and, at the public per- 
formance, showing the anxious and per- 
plexed Rector his choral forces Are 
With Him. 

How many of your (more or less 
badly) “mixed” chorus choirs can, or 
would, do so? — 





THE REHEARSAL ROOM 


brief rehearsal prior to each service; 
boys are not paid for singing, but re- 
ceive a reward of merit; they are clas- 
sified, this with regard to length of serv- 
ice and the character of former reports ; 
that for extra, extra is received, and a 
deduction on the preceding report is re- 
funded for a perfect record on the report 
in hand—and that Politeness and Rever- 
ence are not lost sight of in the Metho- 
dist Boy Choir Curriculum. 








Everysopy knows it is best, when pos- 
sible, to have a place set apart for the 
exclusive use of the choir, where they 
will not be interfered with by any of the 
other parish activities and not allow 
themselves to disturb others with their 
vocal ebullitions. This Methodist Boy 
Choir is fortunate in the possession of 
an entire building, separate and de- 
tached, in the rear of the church prop- 
erty. Formerly an eight-room house of 
two stories and attic, it has been con- 
verted into two rooms, with rough and 
tumble first floor, stripped for action, 
and upper story a Music Studio Art 
Gallery with its grand piano-forte and 
half a hundred framed pictures of 
churches, composers and choir boys; 
chapel benches, in hard wood, arranged 
so the greatest number of boys can, at 
a glance, be in line with the bi-focals of 
the Choirmaster. 





PAREN TA L COOPERATION 





Ir 1s rather disheartening to have a 
pirate Choirmaster swipe your home- 
grown, hand-made product choir boys. 
The simplest method for avoiding this 
experience is a sympathetic contact 
maintained with the home. Although 
our monthly report system is a beastly 
bother, it more than pays in this regard. 

On the monthly report there are a 
number of facts betrayed not herein 
otherwise mentioned. There is first, a 
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In the ultimate analysis, I am convinced, 
the chorus of boy trebles and men as vs. 
women sopranos and men has more in- 
herent potentiality for artistic results 
and general suitability, and, indeed, is 
infinitely superior even in such mere de- 
tails as regularity of attendance and 
fidelity of service, and all at a minimum 
of expenditure for the value received. 

A highly respected friend once re- 
marked to me something like this: that 
with boys it requires much more powder 
than the subsequent report warrants. But 
how many of us ever experienced the 
joys of the Choirmaster who, with his 
boys, produces, literally, something from 
nothing? 

And, now that I have come to the end 
of my say, I am reminded of my friend 
of many years ago who was, very much, 
a clergyman of the church of his then 
mind, of absolutely unadulterated Catho- 
licity. He afterward outstripped New- 
man in the number of his fellow clerics 
he led to a larger branch of Catholic 
apostolicity. 

“Well,” said Father Blank to me, 
“yesterday, in the book shop, I chanced 
upon a volume, ‘The Joys of the Min- 
istry.’ I held it in my hand for ever so 
long and then returned it to the shelves 
unopened, with the thought: the chief 
joys of my ministry have been recoveries 
from disappointments and discourage- 
ments.” So let us cheer ourselves, 
brother and_ sister church chorus 
trainers, if we have it a bit rough at 
times ; that, with our friends the clergy, 
it is, doubtless, doubly so, and that there 
really are tangible and durable joys of 
the Choirmaster. 
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EDWARD ELGAR 
Sonata in G major 





———j | NGLAND as a nation loves 
{| music and is as busy with it 
as any. I doubt if in amateur 
performance, which after all 
" is the real gauge, it stands 
second to any. She has been a munifi- 
cent patron, always interested and 
always practising the art. Therefore, 
it is the more difficult to explain her 
dearth of great composers. Why should 
musical invention lag? We might seek 
the cause in mental or temperamental 
characteristics were not the same equally 
applicable to literature as well as to 
music; and England boasts of the most 
glorious literature among modern na- 
tions. And still, whatever the cause, 
the fact remains that no matter how we 
may scan the musical horizon there are 
only two figures of heroic size of native 
English origin to whom posterity will 
accredit the title “great,” and whose 
great works may be considered im- 
perishable. The one is Henry Purcell, 
who flourished in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the other emerged two centuries 
later in the person of Sir Edward Elgar. 
Who would say which is the greater of 
the two? At any rate, Elgar is con- 
sidered the standard bearer of modern 
English music. To him Englishmen 
proudly refer when their contribution 
to famous music is called into question. 
I would like to write in detail of one of 
his works—the Organ Sonata in G 
Major, opus 28, so far as I am aware 
the only work of larger proportions 
originally composed for the organ, al- 
though a number of his compositions 
have appeared in adaptations. 





, 


Pes GG A Rk SS 8 OD AT A 





I consiper the Sonata one of the great 
works in organ literature. Why? I 
deem a work great when, by reason of 
originality, power and universality it 
towers above its fellows. This, I be- 


lieve, the Elgar Sonata does and al--. 


together unostentatiously. I always 
make it a point to present it at least once 
a year, and each time enjoy it afresh. It 
is one of those works in which famil- 
iarity breeds admiration. I have often 
asked myself, “Why should such a work 
as this appear so infrequently upon the 
programs of concert organists?” I must 
confess that whenever I have dwelt 
upon the subject I have been perplexed, 
hard put to it to furnish a valid reason 
for the neglect. Is it accidental or 
wilful? 


When Sir Edward was in Pittsburgh 
upon the occasion of the dedication of the 
enlarged Carnegie Institute some eleven 
years ago, I took occasion to ask him 
when we might expect a new work for 
the organ to follow his first Sonata. The 
answer was not encouraging. “I am 
told,” he said, “that the G Major Sonata 
is considered too hard.” Upon hasten- 
ing to reply that the difficulties did not 
seem insurmountable, certainly not out 
of proportion with other works in the 
regular concert repertoire, he quickly 
corrected: “I do not mean too hard for 
the performer, but for the audience.” 
Which also is incomprehensible to me. 
For it is not a work abstruse, difficult or 
involved. On the contrary, the ideas 
are clearly set forth, the architecture is 
secure, the idiom natural, the colors 
masterfully applied, not sought for 
themselves but incidental to the subject 
matter, the diction unhesitating, and all is 
organic. Moreover, it is thoroughly 
Anglo-Saxon in character, safe, sane 
and sound, void of undue outward 
demonstration but strong in inner_con- 
viction. There is nothing hectic about 
it and mere ornamental embellishments 
are strictly omitted. The form is ortho- 
dox, the texture distinctly modern. 
There is no underlying program or 
extraneous help to the listener; the 
appeal is made entirely through the aural 
centres to the imagination and aesthetic 
comprehension. 


Without introduction the composer 
launches into the first theme: 
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strong, resolute, assertive. If we ex- 
amine the passage closer we will find 
much that is instructive, much that will 
aid in the interpretation. In the first 
place we notice the reserve; the passage 
with all its sinewy strength is marked 
plain forte, not fortissimo; conceivably 
to make the fortissimo actually count 
when it does come. The full organ is 
the most hackneyed of all organ com- 
binations. So many flare away with all 
the dampers wide open, at the slightest 
provocation. Why play a trump when 
it is unnecessary? Rather ought we to 
reserve it for the critical crisis that is 
sure to come; then it will really count. 
Of course, organs differ, but I have 
found it best to play the passage full 
organ with all swells closed, provided 
the swells are really effective ; otherwise 
a suitable modification will be in order. 
Secondly, we notice in examining the 
quotation further the minute care with 
which the composer has placed express- 
ive signs for our guidance in respect to 
touch; not only the differentiation be- 
tween staccato and legato, but signs re- 
ferring to dynamics; such subtle varia- 
tions as the rhythmic pressure, the weight 
sign over the first notes of bars one and 
two, and the strong accent over the cor- 
responding notes over bars nine and ten, 
and still another distinction, the tenuto 
—can such subtleties be brought out on 
an organ? The player having but one 
variety of touch, the clinging legato, at 
his command will smile patronizingly. 
But I do not mind saying that I honestly 
believe that there are as many varieties 
of touch on the organ as on the piano 
and that those who apply themselves to 
the mysteries of rhythmic displacement 
and the length or brevity of the held 
note in conjunction to its office in the 
phrase, will approximate effects fairly 
on a par with the orchestra or piano. 
We see Elgar is after a clear, crisp out- 
line of his subject and a spontaneous 
attitude of mind at the outset. 


As the texture is continued along the 
lines of natural suggestion we meet for 
the first time the composer’s marked 
predilection toward orchestral proced- 
ure, the pitting of tonal groups against 
each other in dialogue, as the strings of 
the orchestra against the wood wind, 
wood against brass; here represented by 
the ‘swell in juxtaposition to the Great: 


nee sr ee 














The composer takes stock of the tonal 
groupings at his disposal. From now 
on the orchestral feeling is paramount, 
in so far as it can be blended with the 
organ idiom. After several additional 
alternations the brass enters fortissimo: 


followed presently by the bridge: 














the bass reminiscing the first three notes 
of the opening theme. I would suggest 
that the melody be played on the choir 
reeds rather than the Great as indicated, 
these being capable of greater expression 
and finer color. A _ skilfully devised 
diminuendo utilizing motives 148 and 
145 ushers in the second theme simul- 
taneously with a change of tempo, more 
apparent to the eye than to the ear, 
since it merely concerns subdivisions of 
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the bar: [theme is quoted from the re- 
capitulation, in G instead of D major]. 


of manipulating the motive is seen in the 
following dialogue between Choir and 
Great (or better Solo) Flutes. 

















This theme, evidently intended for 
soft strings, is exceedingly gracious and 
is continued for twelve bars in the most 
winsome fashion. A second motive 








proceeds in the same graceful, lilting 
manner, providing for the choir flutes 
and further for delicate reeds, strings, 
gemshorns, etc., opportunity for colorful 
display until a return to the original 
tempo brings us to the working out sec- 
tion. The main theme (145) given out 
by the clarinet (the first time a stop 
or tone color has been directly mentioned 
in the score) is developed in close imi- 
tation, presently joined by the bridge 
motive (148). For a period the. work 
assumes quite a scholastic (but not dry) 
aspect until motive 146 and later motive 
147 relieves it. After a further ex- 
tensive use of the bridge motive in 
alternation it appears what a really 
workable figure 147 is. One would 
hardly recognize it in this guise: 


< 





(1 would suggest to those having only 
normal hands that the G in the alto of 
the fourth bar of the quotation be played 
by the nose, as it is necessary to finish off 
the phrase and I see no other way of 
getting it in as it is out of reach of the 
thumb of either hand!) Another way 


and this 





demonstrating the composer’s sensitive- 
ness in harmony and color, also showing 
that he is not afraid of parallel fifths. 
A quick crescendo leads to the recapitula- 
tion, which calls for no special comment 
as it proceeds strictly according to regu- 
lar rule. The second theme is intro- 
duced in a solo instead of harmony and 
the fruitful motive 147 shows itself in 
still different transformation. Just be- 
fore the closing cadence a precipitate run 
forms a striking, quite theatrical feature. 





The movement is remarkable for strict 
economy in material and its richness in 
content. 





SECOND MOVEMENT 





THE second movement is a delicately 
conceived scherzo. It and the slow 
movement exchange places in this sonata 
for reasons best known to the author. 
The first two bars give the clue to the 
character of the first section: 











Its humor proceeds as if by stealth. It 
is arch, yet singularly intimate, plaintive, 
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confiding. I would recommend its part 
writing as altogether original. The fol- 
-lowing is particularly illustrative of El- 
gar’s polyphony : 


a tempo 





The middle section is taken up by the 
following melody: 





Who could resist the appeal of its lovely 
cantilena? <A repetition of the whimsi- 
cal first section rounds out the form. 





Tt H.tRD MOVEMENT 





THERE is to be as little pause as possible 
between the Scherzo and the slow move- 
ment, which is, in my estimation. the 
gem of the Sonata. Should anyone ever 
doubt that Elgar was deeply inbued 
with romanticism, I would call his atten- 
tion to this Andante Espressivo. It is 
the sort of movement in which Bee- 
thoven and Schumann excelled; move- 
ments that suggest balmy evenings, 
moonlight, poetry and romance. I would 
place the movement beside any of its 
sort. Three chords effect the modula- 
tion from the previous movement. Then 
commences that lovely melody, evidently 
for clarinet solo, of which I will quote 
only the first few bars: 








It has been said that the melodies of 
our latter-day music are short of breath 
and there is much to support the com- 


plaint. The tendency is indeed preva- 
lent. Yet here is a melody by a modern 
which, for thirty bars, is without break, 
does not falter or hesitate, but sings its 
soulful song with full breath and con- 
tented heart, and when it ends on a 
fermata it is not because it has reached 
its conclusion, but because there has 
come a vision, more dreamy still: 

















It is indeed a movement of ecstasy. 
A third idea: 





in dialogue supplies the means for an 
impassioned climax, whereupon the agt!- 
tation rapidly subsides and the three 
ideas once more pass in review with 
some embellishments and a charming 
coda added. It is the kind of movement 
one does not like to tear one’s self away 
from. There is a haunting fascination ; 
such serenity, calmness and purity. 





PO U R.F & MOVEMENT 





THE fourth movement, in spite of the 
fact that it is the most brilliant, and 
technically the most difficult, is, oddly 
enough, the least satisfactory. Even a 
felicitously happy performance cannot 
overcome a feeling of barrenness, of void 
—and that not because of the quality of 
the musical ideas. It is difficult to ex- 
plain exactly; it must be that the ideas 
are not precisely suited to the genius of 
the instrument—a rare thing in Elgar, 
whose chief characteristic is to assign to 
a medium that which is natural to it, 
that which it LIKES to do. Here the 
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fortes somehow sound bare and blatant; 
the bravura thin and hollow; the pre- 
vailing rhythm is a bit jerky, perhaps not 
sufficiently sustained for the organ to 
take kindly to it. The movement opens 
with this spirited theme in most lively 


manner: 





which contains in rhythm or melody sug- 
gestions for interesting musical convo- 
lutions carried on for several pages until 
supplanted by the second theme, 
strangely perverse in rhythm: 


— —— 





the last two bars of which acquire quite 
a significance. 

The development section opens with 
an apparently new theme, did we not 
upon closer scrutiny recognize it as the 
theme of the third movement. 





Introduced as it is here, undoubtedly- 
intended as a Horn solo, it produces a 
mysterious effect. In fact the two pages 
of the working out offer splendid oppor- 
tunities for color experimentation. I 


find in the color of Elgar a genus all 
its own. Thoroughly individualistic be- 
cause indissolubly linked with the ideas, 
which are distinctly his own and no one 
else’s. It is true instrumental polyph- 
ony, not merely partwriting with the 
colors laid on. 

At the recapitulation, a counter 
melody in the left hand adds materially 
to the difficulty of execution, which can- 
not be claimed to be moderate at any 
time. The rest proceeds after the pat- 
tern of the first section. 

The coda is ingeniously elaborated 
from the first theme. The climax is ob- 
tained from a variant of the second 
movement theme with an imitation in 
the pedal. 











From thence to the end it is quite 
noisy. The closing cadence is also 
evolved out of the main theme of the 
movement in imitation: 








‘cso = ; ; 


immediately after brought in diminu- 
tion ; a tonic chord and long unison com- 
pleting the movement. 

The Sonata bears testimony to alto- 
gether uncommon musical invention, a 
remarkable faculty for thematic develop- 
ment, and a keen, luxuriant imagination. 
I can understand why the composer of 
the “Dream of Gerontias,” the Enig- 
matic Variations, and the Symphonies, 
has forsaken organ composition when he 
can address a public less limited, by 
whom he is eagerly welcomed, not 
treated indifferently. I can sympathize 
with him; I do not blame him. Yet, I 
wish it were otherwise. 
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LACK OF PREPARATION 


N spite of the army draft, and 
other distractions of the war, 
the number of candidates 
present at the annual exami- 
nations of the Guild in 1918 
was 102, which was precisely the same 
as the preceding year. In view of this 
encouraging fact, it is to be regretted 
that the number of successful aspirants 
was only 54, or nine less than in 1917. 

While it is probable that mental 
stresses of the war were partly respon- 
sible for this retrogression in scholar- 
ship, we must regretfully conclude that 
much of the unsatisfactory work of the 
unsuccessful candidates was directly 
traceable to lack of proper preparation 
and study of necessary details. 

In the item of performance of pre- 
pared pieces upon the organ, the majority 
of the candidates were awarded marks 
sufficient to pass, but, as above stated, 
nearly one-half of the entire enrollment 
failed in other tests. Hardly any one 
will question the necessity of an ability 
to aurally identify and name the notes 
of the scale, yet in the matter of ear- 
training we find that many candidates 
for the Associateship were unable to 
‘rite the notes of a short melody which 
was played at a tempo of 60 to the 
minute, and then repeated twice at 40, 
the key having been stated beforehand. 
In many cases the notes written were 
very far from accuracy. This state of 
affairs demands lively action on the part 
of teachers in every faculty of music. 
Students in every branch must be taught 
the importance of being able to at least 
name and write the scale sounds from 
a slow dictation. It would seem that 
faulty methods of nomenclature are in 
vogue. 

In the case of candidates for the Fel- 
lowship, it was found that only a few 
had a reasonably accurate idea of the 
succession of chords which was played 
for them very slowly. 

In the harmonization of melody on 
paper or at the keyboard many crudities 











and technical errors appeared. There 
were consecutive fifths and octaves 
which should have been apparent at the 
most casual glance, and many other 
faulty and weak progressions, all of 
which are very badly thought of by our 
examiners, who, by the way, are only 
too glad to recognize any trace of real 
musical merit. 

The second inversion of the common 
chord was very severely mauled by a 
number of the candidates, some of 
whom could neither hear through the 
eye in their paper work nor through the 
ear in their keyboard harmonizations. 

In the playing from Figured Bass 
there was a considerable lack of ability 
to compute the intervals demanded by 
the figures, and some evidence that the 
performers had an idea that an improv- 
isation would pass muster instead of 
an adherence to the required harmony. 
Ability in transposition is regarded as a 
very creditable accomplishment, yet 
there were candidates whose attempts 
showed absolute lack of study or prepa- 
ration, and a disregard of the demands 
of general musicianship. Even in sight 
reading there was some deficiency. 

In counterpoint the matter of “Strict” 
work was treated with too much license, 
and forbidden harmonies were intro- 
duced, while the employment of consecu- 
tives was to be deprecated. In the 5th 
Species many of the rhythms were quite 
outside of any proper style of Strict 
Counterpoint. In fugal work there was 
a tendency to employ an overabundance 
of notes, not in keeping with the dignity 
which should be associated with fugue. 
Some of the Countersubjects could not 
possibly be inverted “at the octave,” and 
inharmonious intervals were too freely 
employed in a number of cases. 

A large number of requests have been 
received for the syllabus of 1919, and 
we expect a considerable increase in the 
number of candidates. It is believed that 
the series of articles in these columns, 
extending from February to June, 1918, 
has had some effect in inducing a better 
element of preparation for the tests of 
next year. 
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JAMES H. ROGERS 





HALL 





AMES H. ROGERS was born 
J at Fair Haven, Conn., Febru- 

ary 7, 1857, and received his 
early education at Lake For- 
est, Ill. From childhood he 
devoted his life to music as a major 
study. After five years in Europe with 
Fissot, Guilmant, Haupt, Loeschorn, 
Widor, and others, he settled in Cleve- 
land, where as organist, teacher and 
composer he has always been a compo- 
nent part of the musical, social and edu- 
cational life, engaging in philanthropic 
service whenever opportunity offered 
itself, frequently appearing as concert 
organist and pianist. In 1891 Mr. 
Rogers married Miss Alice Abigail Hall. 
*Two sons are fighting for Uncle Sam 
and a married daughter is composing 
many songs of merit. 

Among Mr. Rogers’ best known songs 
are “At Parting,” “The Star,” “Great 
Peace Have They,” “Songs from the 
“Rubaiyat,” “War”; a male chorus, 
“Give Me France,” was written for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of The Singers’ 
Club and received with great enthu- 
siasm; “The Man of Nazareth,” and 
“The New Life,” are two of his better- 
known Cantatas,*and the morning and 
evening services for the New Year are 
in use in all prominent Jewish temples. 

For the organ his G minor Suite, Sec- 
ond Suite, B minor Overture, and E 
minor Sonata are his best works. The 
Sonata in particular merits attention not 
only for the thematic development evi- 
denced in its opening movement, but also 
for the strength of its second movement 
and the grace of its scherzo. 

Mr. Rogers has been Dean of the 
Northern Ohio Guild Chapter for two 


terms, despite his many activities and his 














*Since this was written, one of the sons, 
Lieutenant J. R. Hall Rogers, has paid the 
great price. 


composition hours; he is organist of 
Unity Church and Euclid Avenue Tem- 
ple, Cleveland, and music critic of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. But it is chiefly 
with his compositions that we are con- 
cerned. The E minor Sonata, his most 
pretentious work, gives evidence of solid 
musicianship which few song writers 
ever attain, and Mr. Rogers was at one 
time in the main a song writer; fortu- 
nately for the world he has outgrown 
that limitation and stands today as one 
of America’s foremost composers, of 
whom so far MacDowell ranks indis- 
putably chief. Just what Mr. Rogers 
might attain were he to devote himself 
seriously to composition in the larger 
forms is problematical; certainly his 
fault is not the lack of ability nor a 
paucity of ideas, but rather a personal 
modesty that forbids his aiming at the 
things Europeans of much less native 
ability pose for without a blush. When 
history is written James H. Rogers will 
be there as one of the founders of the 
American School of Music, and proud 
can we all be of that. 

As a man, Mr. Rogers possesses ster- 
ling character and qualities which endear 
him to all who know him. He is ex- 
tremely modest concerning his own abil- 
ity, and undoubtedly his own fame 
throughout America would be, could he 
fully realize it, somewhat of an embar- 
rassing shock. There is nothing of the 
false or the insincere about him, and 
when he pauses to send a word of ap- 
preciation to some obscure recitalist who 
has sent him a program with a work of 
his own included, he accepts himself as 
the beneficiary instead of the unknown, 
but fortunate, player to whom the ac- 
knowledgment is sent. Such is the mod- 
esty, and such the worth, of America’s 
best loved composer, James H. Rogers. 


—J. R. Hatt. 
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—— fAMES GIBBONS HUNE- 
KER asks “why are piano re- 
citals ?” and I have wondered, 
and very often of late, why 
are organ recitals? Just what 
has the average organist in mind when 
he plans and gives an organ recital? 

I have repeatedly asked organists 
what reason they had for giving recitals 
and what they intended to express in 
them. The answers have been extremely 
amusing in most instances (or would 
have been if they were not so pathetic), 
and vague and insincere in others. 

On the other hand, I have endeavored 
to find what the audiences felt in regard 
to them, and what they thought the or- 
ganist wished to express. I must of 
necessity be brief, therefore am going 
to give very frankly my conclusions. 
While a great many of my colleagues 
will disagree with me, and that heartily, 
still they must give me credit for sin- 
cerity and a desire to help. No man 
ought to be allowed to criticise unless he 
be a constructive critic, which is my idea 
in this article. 








F A L S E M © fT i VES 





First, why do organists give recitals? 
And may I be pardoned when I state it 
bluntly. The reason Most recitals are 
given is summed up in one word—ap- 
VERTISING. 

One man tells me he has a desire to 
make the master works of organ litera- 
ture better known among the public, that 
he does not care particularly about doing 
it, but feels it his duty as an organist. 
So once or twice a year he makes up a 
program consisting of a Rheinberger So- 
nata, a Bach Fugue, Thiele’s Variations, 
a Merkel Sonata, and the War March of 
the Priests, or some such program. This 
is literally copied from a program I once 
sat through when I was young and ten- 
der. When I ask how going through this 
maze of counterpoint once or twice a 
year is going to develop a love of organ 
music or make the general public better 
acquainted with it, the answer generally 
is that he has done his duty in playing it. 


When I ask if the public really enjoyed 
it the eruption begins, and keeps up until 
I get out, leaving the reputation of being 
a jealous kill-joy. 

If I still persist and ask why, if people 
enjoy it, do they come in smaller and 
still smaller numbers until, as happened 
with the afore-mentioned program, there 
were only fourteen people left, it is taken 
as a personal insult and I am in one more 
organist’s bad grace. 

I like much better the excuse of a few 
dear friends of mine who frankly state 
that if they did not give recitals they 
would not practice, so give recitals they 
must or cease to be organists. They are 
more honest than the first man, for they 
have given a reason which has at least 
some justification, whereas the other 
knows in his own heart his logic is false. 
There is no organist living able to play 
a Rheinberger Sonata who does not know 
that the average audience cannot under- 
stand one at the first, or even the fifth, 
hearing. : 

Now I imagine my readers asking if 
we shall never play sonatas. Most em- 
phatically yes, but not complete in one 
program before a mixed audience. Play 
one movement only, if you have the 
courage to analyze it for them before 
you play it. 

The same rule applies to any poly- 
phonic number played. I have heard an 
audience encore a Bach fugue when it 
had been analyzed in advance ; and when 
the organist had the temerity to repeat it, 
enjoy it more the second time. It is only 
fair to state that it was one of the more 
brilliant fugues and perhaps the virtuos- 
ity appealed as well as the analysis. 

But to return to our first friend. He 
must have known when he made up the 
program that it would not appeal to an 
audience of ordinary mortals. In fact, 
most of us, if we told the truth, would 
rather go to the movies than sit through 
it, so his motive must be sought else- 
where. He reasons thus within himself 
(I know, because I have been there): 
“This will be my only recital this year. 
I will make it a corker and send the pro- 
gram to THE AMERICAN OrGANIsT, New 
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Music Review, et al. My organist breth- 
ren will see my program and recognize it 
as a real big one. Then my stock among 
the elect will boost. When next they 
meet me I will receive the “deference due 
me.’ It makes no difference how I play 
it, they won’t hear it, anyway. The gen- 
eral public will think it deep, whatever 
that means, and not understanding will 
give me credit accordingly.” So another 
recital is announced from the pulpit and 
press, another fourteen people mystified, 
another program inserted in the maga- 
zines, and, most important of all, another 
organist advertised. And so the merry 
old game goes on year in and year out. 
If the truth were told, nine-tenths of 
all recitals given are on this basis. Re- 
citals are given for publicity only and to 
develop .standing. Most are meagerly 
prepared, generally worked up a few 
days before being given, at odd times 
between other duties and then, as is 
most natural, very sloppily played. A 
man once boasted to me that he gave 
a recital on two days’ notice, as though 
any man who was not constantly up on 
a lot of stuff could not do it. The pity of 
it all is that as with all wrongdoing, the 
culprit is the one who suffers least. 





One may say all this is decidedly dis- 
mal, and ask if we shall entirely abandon 


organ recitals. Most emphatically No, 
but let us not give a recital until it is the 
equal musically of the piano or violin re- 
citals. That, at least, is only fair to the 
public. With more mechanism to think 
of than either, we may be pardoned if 
we do not play without notes, but our 
program must be practically memorized. 
I am glad to see some men are playing 
programs from memory. This_ will 
doubtless stimulate our younger organ- 
ists and we could safely allow them to 
give recitals when they play them from 
memory. 





GEN UT N Sf VAL UES 








LACK OF PREPARATION 





AGAIN, young organists play recitals too 
early in their careers, with the same old 
idea in view—advertising. Fortunately, 
the pianists and vocalists have to hire a 
hall and pay for advertising, so they are 
generally fit and have something to say 
when they appear. At least they know 
their program. But to the organist, hav- 
ing his organ and a church to pay the 
bills, the temptation is too strong to be 
overcome and the half-baked recital is 
the result. Of course he plays plenty 
of full organ work with a few pyrotech- 
nics thrown in, and the desired advertis- 
ing is complete. And it is this embryonic 
organ playing that has brought the organ 
to its present discredited state among 
musicians. At the present time few or- 
ganists are recognized as musicians, or at 
least equals musically, by pianists or or- 
chestral men. We are neither fish, flesh, 
fowl nor good red herring among the 
better class of musicians. 





THE reason people will not go to a free 
organ recital, but at the same time pay to 
hear a piano recital, is that the organ 


recital musically is worth nothing, 
whereas the piano recitals generally 
have worth. Where are the organ 


recitals which compare, even faintly, 
with those of Hoffman, Gabrilovitch, 
Bauer, and others too numerous to men- 
tion? How many of us would do as did 
a tenor friend of mine with a phrase that 
disturbed him? He sang it morning, 
noon and night for two weeks until the 
color of each tone and finish of the whole 
phrase suited. More often we say, “that 
ts good enough,” when we are just get- 
ting time and tune without any idea of 
the inner beauty of the composition. 

I would like to cite Teresa Carreno’s 
remark that she never played any com- 
position in public until she had practised 
it for three years. Once or twice in my 
life I have heard a recital that almost 
satisfied me, that I felt was what an 
organ recital should be, but these high 
lights only emphasized more clearly the 
darker shadows of the average recital. 
The Heinroths, Bonnets and Dethiers 
are few, but I feel the standard of organ 
playing is steadily rising. Before the 
war we had a number of our younger 
men who gave great promise, and now 
that the Hun is crushed I look for a 
renaissance of organ playing. I want 
here and now to predict that in ten years 
we are going to have artistic recital or- 
gan playing and that by a great many 
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organists all over the country. We will 
have men of the type of Philip James 
and David McK. Williams coming home 
with a far broader outlook and deeper 
sympathy with life and its problems to 
be our leaders. 





rRO GRA M MaA ZkiwnN G 





Anp here I come to the, to me, most im- 
portant part of the subject, and that is 
the nature of the music we play. I read 
program after program in the music 
magazines and I grow wrathy, as I know 
they average about fifty persons in at- 
tendance, and they personal friends of 
the performer, or others going in the 
hope of hearing something. Look over 
the programs of polyphony that our eru- 
dite organists emit. “Noise and fury, 
signifying nothing.” I would that one of 
the qualifications for Associateship (or 
even Fellowship) in the Guild was the 
art of building programs for varied au- 
diences. Also I would insist on them all 
attending one season of Dr. Damrosch’s 
“Young People’s Symphony Concerts.” 
They would perhaps then learn how to 
build a program and, equally as impor- 
tant, how to present it to their audiences. 
I would like to place the blame for this 
method of program building where it be- 
longs, but it is a hard task. A great deal 
of it, in my opinion, rests with our in- 
structors. The curriculum of our organ 
studies tends to a dry-as-dust style of 
playing. The pupil is generally given 
contrapuntal music entirely, with empha- 
sis laid practically only on accuracy. 
Very little stress is laid on style, color 
or the beauty of the composition. Then 
they generally practise on old tracker 
action organs which ought all be thrown 
out. After one or two years of this the 
pupil has reached the stage where accu- 
racy in polyphonic playing is the su- 
preme aim in life. We have one or two 
men who are developing musicians in- 
stead of organ players (I would I might 
mention their names) but we have a long 
way to go ere we reach the standards 
in teaching set by the better pianists. 
This undoubtedly is one of the big fea- 
tures in modern program building. 
Secondly, I would accuse the anath- 
ema placed by our fathers on playing 


any music except that which was orig- 


inally written for the organ. I am not 
an ancient by any means, still I remem- 
ber distinctly the scorn vented by most 
of the brethren on those organists who 
first played Wagner. Most of them 
would now be ashamed of their remarks, 
as almost every program just before the 
war was not complete without its Wag- 
ner number. But the spirit of the thing 
is alive yet. 

I was rebuked rather severely the 
other day for playing Tschaikowsky’s 
Nut Cracker Suite on the organ, and 
when I asked if it was more unorganistic 
than Wagner’s Waldweben my critic 
was strangely silent. Perhaps the silence 
was. due to the fact that he had never 
played either. I here plead for the play- 
ing of any good music, no matter what 
it was written for, which can be played 
on the organ. 

If I may be permitted to say it with 
all seriousness and charity, and with no 
disposition to cavil, there is very little 
music of real worth being written for the 
organ. Here in America we are having 
the finest development of organ building 
with no seeming disposition on the part 
of real composers to follow it up. We 
are having organs with wondrous and 
diverse colors, with actions capable of 
any demand made upon them; but our 
organ music is written with no more de- 
mands than that of fifty years ago. So 
why not the best of modern music re- 
gardless as to whether it was written 
for the organ or not? And let us not be 
narrow about it. 

In talking over this subject with a 
friend, he, to illustrate his broadness, 
said he played transcriptions but drew 
the line at piano music. In other words, 
he would play Saint-Saens’ Swan, but 
not the Rachmaninoff Prelude in C sharp 
minor. Not much logic in that as far 
as I can see. Then we would be per- 
mitted to play the prelude to Lohengrin 
(and by the way, whoever heard it sound 
well on the organ?) but not Kamennoi 
Ostrow (which really does sound well). 
Then, if we play the Dvorak Largo from 
the New World Symphony, why not the 
Finale, which is gorgeous on a large 
organ, or the Tschaikowsky 1812 Over- 
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ture. It seems as if what is right and 
fitting on the organ is governed entirely 
by one’s ability to play it, or that is the 
impression I gain by listening to the con- 
versation of the elect. 

I would like to hear Heinroth play a 
program consisting of Widor’s Sixth 
Symphony, first movement, Idyll by 
Bossi, Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries, 
the Bach D major, Elgar’s Sursum 
Corda, one of the Brahms slow move- 
ments (which E. I. Horsman was always 
going to arrange, and which death cut 
short) and the Tschaikowsky 1812 Over- 
ture. Each of the numbers to be pref- 
aced by a few remarks illuminating the 
composition for the benefit of the non- 
performing, or larger part, of his au- 
dience. Such a program would interest 
the musician, the music lover and the 
General Public—which latter is by far 
the greater consideration. 

The American organist has brought 
discredit on organs and organ music by 
his poor playing and still poorer program 
building. We now have better organs, 
and I think better organists, than ever 
before. For proof of this we can cite 
such men as Heinroth (Pittsburg), 
Dethier (New York), Farnham (Bos- 
ton), Courboin (Syracuse), and a host 
of others. Such an array we have not 
had heretofore. Following in their train 
are serious-minded younger men who 
are musicians first and organists after- 
ward, a very hopeful sign. 

Now let us have saner program build- 
ing. Let us play good music from what- 
ever source it comes and be thankful for 
it. Let us refuse to any longer play the 
modern oboe solo with soft choir accom- 
paniment, music with which the pub- 
lishers are flooding us, and demand of 
composer’s music which will be worthy 
of the modern King of Instruments. 
Until we get it let us play that which we 
know is good. 

The war is ended, and our younger 
men are coming home with broader 
visions. Let us throw off the old con- 
ventionalities with which we have been 
burdened too long and become men with 
vision of a mission. We are living in 
the grandest age of the world. God 
grant we may prove ourselves worthy of 





it and leave to posterity an age which 
they may well call the golden age of 
organ playing. 








“In all the cities and larger towns of 
the United States there are hundreds and 
thousands of boys and girls who never 
hear good music. If they hear music at 
all, it is of the ragtime or vaudeville type 
or the mechanical music of the moving- 
picture theatres. Some of them hear 
and join in the Sunday-school songs to 
the accompaniment of small organ or 
piano. Of music that appeals to the best 
of their emotions, that stirs the soul and 
helps to form good taste in music, they 
hear little or none. Many of these chil- 
dren live amid the ugliness and squalor 
of the slums, where there is little to 
appeal to and help form the sense of 
beauty and grandeur in light and color, 
form and space. Yet, in these same 
towns and cities are scores and hundreds 
of costly churches, beautiful and attrac- 
tive in the vaulting of their ceilings, in 
the tinting of their walls, and the colors 
of their windows, and impressive in their 
spaciousness. In almost every church 
there is a great organ with its wide range 
of tone and its possibilities of harmonies 
which stir the soul to its depths and may 
help toward forming better tastes and 
nobler ideals. But these churches re- 
main closed and the organs silent while 
the children work in the mills or play in 
the alleys, and their souls starve uncon- 
sciously. 

“Why should not every church in 
which there is a good organ and which 
has a competent organist open its doors 
freely to children between the ages of 
eight or nine to seventeen or eighteen 
for one hour every week at such time 
as may be most convenient for the larg- 
est number of the children within its 
reach, and arrange for its organist to 
render for the children the best music 
in their best style? It should 
never partake of the nature of a les- 
son for the children. It should never 
appear to be in any way didactic, 
nor should any music low or trashy in its 
nature be included in the programme.” 


Drm. P; PP; Creaxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
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;———— (HE subject is one that pre- 
sents several phases, especially 
when considered in relation to 
the adoption and carrying out 
of a policy for their installa- 
tion in the City of New York, and it must 
be borne in mind that the matter is here- 
inafter treated wholly from that stand- 
point, and not as a general proposition. 

The Board of Education of the City 
of New York has under its control over 
seven hundred elementary schools and 
about twenty-five High and Training 
Schools, all located in the various five 
Boroughs which constitute the Munici- 
pality as formed by consolidation in 1898. 

At that time there were no High 
Schools in Manhattan or The Bronx, or 
Richmond. There were at least three in 
Brooklyn and one in Queens. 

Shortly thereafter, new High School 
buildings were planned and erected in 
Manhattan. Owing to the urban con- 
ditions which prevailed, it was, and con- 
tinues to be, a necessity to provide for 
housing anywhere from three to five 
thousand pupils in each building; there- 
fore, they are provided with Auditoriums 
seating from twelve to fifteen hundred 
people. 

There are many persons who regard 
the installation of an organ in a school 
building, the cost of which is a charge 
on the public funds, as an extravagance 
—a luxury—until made aware of the 
fact that there is not only ample justifica- 
tion, but that there is also a necessity. 

The first High School erected in Man- 
hattan was the DeWitt Clinton at Fifty- 
eighth and Fifty-ninth Streets and Tenth 
Avenue. This building houses some 
thirty-five hundred boys and is provided, 
as are all those schools of like type, .with 
a large Auditorium. 

It was immediately found that it was 
practically impossible to satisfactorily 
accompany the school singing, or to lead 
it, with a concert grand piano, and the 
writer suggested that the difficulty might 
be met by installing an organ. 

To meet the objection that was made 
as to the expense to the taxpayers, it was 
shown that the State Department of 





Education allowed the Board of Educa- 
tion certain monies per annum, based 
on the attendance of pupils in second- 
ary or high schools (so much per 
pupil per diem); that this money was 
for the purpose of defraying the cost of 
extra apparatus, books, or other acces- 
sories, desirable for the school work, but 
not contemplated in the usual educational 
budget or curriculum; and that the cost 
of the organ was properly chargeable to 
that fund, known as the “Bonus Fund.” 

The Committee on Buildings carefully 
considered the suggestions, and finally 
authorized the installation of an organ 
in the Girls’ High School in the Borough 
of Brooklyn and appropriated a sum 
from the monies of the “Bonus Fund” 
to the credit of that school, not to ex- 
ceed three thousand dollars; and the 
writer was instructed to proceed with 
the work. 

It will therefore be seen that the policy 
was justified, and that there is no cost to 
the taxpayer in the city. 





CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS 





In order that our procedure may be 
clear, let me place before you the for- 
malties attending the installation: 

First—The Law of the State requires 
that any public work which is to cost 
over One Thousand Dollars must be ad- 
vertised in such manner that competitive 
bids may be received. 

Second—The bids must be publicly 
opened in the presence of certain officials. 

Third—That no award can be made if 
the low bid exceeds the amount author- 
ized for the work. 

Fourth—That the award shall be to 
the lowest bidder. 

Therefore, in order to obtain bids— 
competitive bids—it is an elementary 
proposition that each bid must be for the 
same thing, and each bidder must know 
exactly what he is to be called on to 
do, else there is no competition. 

It was therefore necessary for us to 
set down—in black and white—what was 
wanted, not simply “an organ to cost not 
more than Three. Thousand Dollars,” 
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but to specify its tonal character and 
composition, the scales, wind-pressure, 
sizes and materials of pipes, give details 
of construction of swell-boxes, chests, 
electric or pneumatic action, wiring, 
motors and generators—their H. P. or 
types, etc., etc.; to clearly define the 
form of contract which would govern 
the work; to fix the amount of bond for 
faithful performance which would be re- 
quired of the contractor, and to make 
clear the terms of payment. 

The drawings or plans necessary were 
also prepared. 

These specifications were printed and 
placed in the Estimating Room together 
with the contract form and plans, and 
the job advertised for ten days for bids. 

It will be admitted, I am sure, that this 
was a radical departure from the usual 
procedure—the trade so regarded it—for 
it was a complete reversal. We did not 
ask “What will you give us for our 
money?” we said “Here is what we 
want; what will you do it for?” 

As to the bidding—it is free for all— 
an open field and no favors. No one can 
be excluded if the bid is accompanied by 
cash, or a certified check for the security 
called for in the advertisement. 

As to the award—it must be made to 
the lowest responsible bidder, and it will 
add interest to know that the qualifica- 
tion “responsible” has been adjudged to 
mean only “financial responsibility” as 
evidenced by ability to furnish two satis- 
factory bondsmen, to wit: Surety Com- 
panies’ bonds, to the amount called for 
by the contract. 

It is held that since the work to be 
performed has been fully described, it is 
the duty of those in charge of it for the 
City to see that it is fully done—that the 
responsibility is theirs. If the contractor 
proves negligent, incompetent, dilatory, 
or worse, they are to reject the work and 
refuse payment. 

The factor of reputation does not en- 
ter; the award is made to the lowest bid- 
der. 

We are well aware that this is held by 
many to be a rank heretical doctrine as 
applied to the purchase of an organ that 
to disregard “reputation” and the “artis- 
tic element” absolutely at the outset is to 


gravely imperil the musical quality of the 
instrument, not to say anything of the 
mechanical side. 

The writer, however, unhesitatingly 
affirms his belief in the “heresy”—for, if 
the owner knows what he wants, if the 
specifications are properly drawn, if the 
oversight of the work is placed in the 
hands of a competent expert whose 
rights and powers are clearly defined by 
the specifications and further bulwarked 
by a properly drawn contract, then, and 
in that event, the owner will get what is 
contemplated, for, if the contractor 
proved incompetent or unable to properly 
do the work, he forfeits his contract, he 
gets no money and the owner proceeds 
to have the work done at the expense of 
either the delinquent or his sureties, who 
are made parties to the contract. 

This is the method followed by the 
Board of Education in the City of New 
York, and has obtained since 1903, 
governing the installation of nine organs. 





INSTALLATION AND COSTS 





THE first—installed in the Girls’ High 
School in the Borough of Brooklyn—was 
a two manual pneumatic with extended 
action, which cost, complete, Three 
Thousand Dollars. 

The results obtained in handling the 
chorus singing were so satisfactory that 
the Board adopted as its policy these in- 
stallations and the writer was thereafter, 
at various times, directed to provide or- 
gans in, up to this time, nine schools, as 
follows: 


1904 Girls’ High School............. $3,000 
1905 Morris High School........... 6,825 
1906 De Witt Clinton High School.. 7,000 
1908 Teachers’ Training School...... 7,100 
1908 Erasmus Hall High School.... 7,500 
1910 Eastern District High School... 7,395 
1911 Girls’ H. S. (additions, etc.).... 3,000 


1912 Manual Training High School.. = 7,500 
1914 Washington Irving High School 10,750 
1914. Boys’ High: School: .. «.4.0:6.6.0000+ 8,000 


The total cost of the work done is 
$68,020, and not one cent for extras. 

As soon as the Board adopted the pol- 
icy of these installations as a part of the 
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natural equipment of a High School, the 
writer urged upon the Superintendent of 
School Buildings (the Architect), the 
necessity for making provision for ade- 
quate space in the plans for their proper 
installation, and for their power and 
blowing plants. 

This recommendation was approved, 
and space is provided, organ chambers 
are designed, and are constructed as the 
buildings rise, and are completed often 
a year or more before the organ contract 
is let, thus ensuring freedom from damp- 
ness or any settlement. 

So much for justification, and proced- 
ure; now as to the result attained: 

Its quality as to materials and work- 
manship may be fairly estimated by once 
again resorting to actual figures. The 
records show bills for repairs and re- 
placements, against a cash expenditure 
of $68,020, of less than One Hundred 
Dollars, and the instruments are in use 
on all school days throughout the school 
year, often at nights, and on many Sun- 
days and Holidays. 

The tonal equipment is catholic; there 
is no attempt made to produce weird or 
bizarre effects, the luxuries, such as 
chimes, etc., are regarded as “beyond the 
pale,” unless the cost is defrayed by pri- 
vate subscription. At two schools sets of 
chimes have been installed by this 
method, thus testifying to the apprecia- 
tion of the instruments, and the public 
spirit of the donors. 





M A_ I N.T EN A N C & 





Havinc installed the instrument, the 
builder is required, under our specifica- 
tions, to keep it in tune and repair for 
one year subsequent to the date of accep- 
tance (not theoretical completion), and 
to guarantee it in all respects for a period 
of five years. 

After the expiration of the first year, 
we enter into an agreement with the 
builder by which he is required to make 
bi-monthly visits for tuning, adjusting, 
regulating, etc., during the school year— 
a total of twenty visits at the minimum. 
This costs on an average of One Hun- 
dred Seventy-five Dollars per instru- 
ment. 











The builder is required to report to us 
the date of each visit, and his work is 
checked up by constant inspection. The 
3oard has very properly and wisely 
charged the writer, who designed and 
supervised the construction of all the in- 
struments, with their physical mainte- 
nance and upkeep. 

I am convinced that our organs have 
in no way suffered from the system 
under which they have been constructed, 
either tonally, materially or artistically. 
They have repeatedly been subjected and 
are open to critical inspection, and show 
for themselves their value, and have 
gained for us a reputation of being able 
to show an intrinsic worth far in excess 
of the expenditures incurred, as well as 
in workmanship and artistic quality. 





U S E 





As before indicated, the primary, and 
really the fundamental, reason for these 
organs is their use for accompanying the 
school singing at assembly periods. 
The total attendance at any of these 
schools is by three or four times in ex- 
cess of the seating capacity of the Audi- 
torium. For example, at the Washing- 
ton Irving High School in Manhattan, 
assembly periods of forty minutes each 
follow consecutively from eleven A.M. to 
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two P.M., different sections or divisions 
of the school attending. 

It was found that a great deal of in- 
terest was shown by the pupils in the 
organ, and its use as an educational fac- 
tor was developed, the organist—who is 
in every case a teacher of music assigned 
to the school—gives a short résumé of 
the character of the composition about 
to be played, the registration, a few items 
as to the composer, and then follows this 
up by a practical demonstration. In the 
Training School for Teachers this be- 
comes more clinically technical, the stu- 
dents being there in preparation for their 
profession, and the work along these 
lines is of a more advanced character 
than that afforded to high school pupils. 

During the late fall, the winter, and 
early spring, the Lecture Bureau of the 
Board institutes as a part of its Lecture 
course to adults, series of recitals on cer- 
tain of these organs. These are given 
on Sunday afternoons by men _ taken 
from outside the system, such as Walter 
C. Gale, W. A. Goldsworthy, G. Waring 
Stebbins, M. Mauro-Cattone, Philip 
James, E. S. Barnes, D. McK. Williams, 
Channing Lefebure and many others, 
who have devoted their talents in a most 
generous and public-spirited manner for 
most meager compensation, in an en- 
deavor to uplift the musical taste in these 
series. 

These Auditoriums are also used at 
night for meetings of all descriptions— 
patriotic, philanthropic—for commence- 
ments, musicales, and, in fact, almost 
anything which commands public inter- 
est. For these the organ is often in de- 
mand, and permits are issued for their 
use, the only requirement being that of 
competency on the part of the performer. 





THE WASHINGTON IRVING ORGAN 





THIS instrument was installed in 1914 
by M. P. Moller, under specifications 
prepared by the writer. It is the largest 
installation so far made, and is housed 
on either side of the stage, in chambers 
which afford ample space. The Choir 
and Swell are to the north, the Great and 
Solo, south of the stage, and the Pedal 
is distributed on both sides. 





Save for one 8’ Diapason on the Great, 
the entire instrument is enclosed, and 


under control. The action is electric, 
with movable console, draw-knobs are 
moved by the combination pistons, and 
the coupler tablets are over the Solo 
manual. These are arranged in the fol- 
lowing orders—viz.: to Pedal, to Great, 
to Swell, to Choir, to Solo. By a special 
adjustment, all swell-shades may be 
operated on one shoe, or each section 
separately. The Solo reed is on 10” 
pressure, and is wonderfully smooth and 
flexible. The 16” Quintadena in the 
Choir, and the strings in the Swell, are 
particularly noteworthy; and the same 
care has been shown in all the instru- 
ment. 

Since this installation, four other new 
High Schools have been completed, and 
in each one space is provided for an 
organ. 

There is no question as to the merit 
of this policy, for outside of its utiltarian 
side, the unanimous testimony of the 
Principals of these schools is that the 
psychological effect on the students, and 
the elevating influence exerted by the or- 
gan, is of untold benefit and. inestimable 
inspiration, at an impressionable period 
of life. 

The following are extracts from re- 
ports which were made by various High 
School Principals in this City as to the 
educational value of an organ in a high 
school. 

“From the point of view of the school 
itself, our organ is now, without any ex- 
aggeration of statement, indispensable. 
* * * T do not think that any single 
cultural influence in this school is of 
more effect than the organ. * * * A 
wise and economical investment of 
money.” 

“Recitals are * * * followed with 
rapt interest. * * *” 

“TI believe that their [the student’s] 
entire future life will be enriched by 
these recitals.” 

“* * © * -Pupils and adults * * * 
have been benefited, entertained, in- 


structed, and uplifted as a result. * * *” 

“Essential to our work, if we are go- 
ing to make any pretense at music in 
our schools.” 
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52 16 Quintadena m p 73 
53 8 Gor Anglais . .f mp 73 
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62 16 Tuba Profunda .r_ fff .. #60 
63 (4) Harp Celesta . b p 49 G-G 
Tremulant 

co UP rh Fe Be Ss a 8 

Pedal Great Swell Choir a ~ 
4 PGSC GSCL_ GS SE 
8 GSCL SGE GSE SC cS 
16 SCE GSE -SE 

















Registers: P12. G15. $17. Cll. L8. T63. 
Pipes: 32. 715. 1339. 791. 256. 3133. 

Couplers 38. Pistons 27. Pedals 13. 

P £ D A. Lt xm 2. P32 
1 16 Viol Dolce . wm p .. 40S 
2 Quintadena . .m mf... $52C 
3 Lieblich . wm mf... $22G 
4 Bourdon . wm f 32 
5 .. Open Diapason . wm ff .. #23G 
6 8 Melodia . . .w mf .. #47C 
7 oc Me. ks oc wT . £16G 
8 .. Cello . . wmp .. 40S 
9 32 Harmonic Bass . wm mf... #4,23G 
10 16 Oboe Horn . .r mf .. $448 
11... Tuba Profunda.r ff  .. #60L 

12 8 Harmonic Tuba. r_ ff .. $60L 

GR EA T a P- 71-5 

(Enclosed in Solo chamber) 

13. 8 Clarabella . Ww met 
14... Gemshorn m mf 61 
15 ..° Gamba. . m mf 61 
16 .. *Open Diapason #2 m mf 61 
17... Doppel Flute. . w f 61 
18 .. OpenDiapason #1 m_ f 61 
19 4 Hohl Flute m mf 61 

20 Octave -m ¥ 61 

21 2 Super Octave .m mf 6l 

22 16 Bourdon . .w mi 6il 

23... Diapason . ow. ££. .8 

24 8 Harmonic Tuba. r _ fff .. #60L 
25 Tuba Clarion r fff .. FOOL 

26 16 Tuba Profunda. r_ fff .. #60L 
27 (8) Chimes . .t mp 20 A-E 

* Not enclosed 

SW fi: a a ae P13 3-9 

28 8 Echo Salicional . m pp 73 

29 Stopped Diapason w p 73 

30 .. Flauto Traverso. w p 73 

31... VioleCeleste. . m mf 61 Tin 

32 .. Viole d’Orchestre m mf 73 Tin 
33 .. Spitz Flute m mf 73 
34 .. Viole d’Gamga m mf 73 
35 .. Open Diapason .m f 73 
36 4 Violina . . tf mt 73 
37 Harmonic Flute . m = 73 
38 2 Flageolet . «i 73 
39 III Dolce Cornet . m a 183 12th, 

(15th, 17th 

40 16 Viol Dolce ~w p 
41 8 Vox Humana ® p. 7 

42 Orchestral Oboe . r mf 73 
43 .. Cornopean a 73 
44 16 Oboe Horn r mtr 73 

Tremulant 

Ccnorxre, : R 11 Pe Ot: 
45 8 Dulciana m pp 73 
46 Unda Maris . .w p 73 
47 Melodia Ww p- és 

48 Geigen Principal . m mf 73 
49 Concert Flute .w f 73 
50 4 Flute d'Amour . wm p 73 
51 2 Piccolo . the mt “OL 


DS -C iC. © 5... 5. OO: 8 2 BS 
Pistons oe: 
P25 SPS: 





2 6. 
men a7 (ist). S (38), *c (0d). Reg. 
G to P reversible. Sforzando. 


Chimes: Mayland. 
Harp: Moller. 
Blowers: Kinetic 71%4 hp. Kinetic 3 hp. 





Couplers are placed in groups, left to right, 
according as they effect Pedal, Great, Swell, 
Choir, Solo. Pedal and Tutti pistons are 
duplicated by Pedal Studs. A coupling device 
couples all crescendo shades to one pedal. 
Stop-knobs are arranged in groupes from top 
to bottom: reeds, strings, flutes, diapasons; 
by divisions from left to right: Swell, Pedal; 
Solo, Choir, Great. 








(Concluded from Page 3) 





tience; by these things alone can the 
Church retain the hold it now has, and 
rightly thus far has held, over the affairs 
of human kind. 

Perfection will not be achieved in a 
day. Merit will not be recognized by a 
lightning stroke. . Successful Church 
music will not gallop into being on the 
backs of beggars’ horses. Work, in 
energetic, consistent, insistent, persistent, 
patient doses will avail much and raise 
a world of humans firmament-high 
above the dark corners of the spider’s 
domain, illuminating humanity with a 
brightness far exceeding the brilliance 
of the lightning stroke in midsummer 
splendor. 
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THE WORDS WE SING 


T was in my last article, I 
think, that I pleaded for the 
use of hymns for anthem- 
words as well as the words of 
scripture—as so many would 
limit the resources to the latter. A little 
consideration will show that any limita- 
tion in this regard must be determined by 
the quality of, the accessibility to, and 
acquaintance with, the words, in respect 
to the congregation. By “accessibility 
to” I mean that preference should always 
be given to words in the Bible or de- 
nominational hymnal because then the 
texts of the former or the hymn- 
number of the latter can be figured in 
the church calendar and the members of 
the congregation cannot complain that 
the words of the choir are unintelligible, 
for if they have a deep desire to know 
them, they are immediately accessible to 
all. Personally I am of the opinion that 
the officiating cleric should announce the 
anthem and read the words aloud. Surely 
nothing is more undignified than to an- 
nounce the anthem as an Anglican Bishop 
used to announce Elvey’s “Wherewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his ways” :— 
The anthem is “Wherewithal.” The 











AFTER this or the next article it is my inten- 


tion to devote this department for some time . 


to the work of giving attention to the church- 
works of American composers—that is, 
“American” in its widest geographical sense. 
With a view to making the department as 
useful as possible I invite readers to co- 
operate with me in the direction of making 
any suggestions that appear to them of per- 
sonal worth, and to recommend to me any 
services, cantatas, anthems, etc., which they 
consider truly representative in style and char- 
acter. This invitation is specially extended 
to composers and publishers. Any judgment 
or selection I may have to make will be en- 
tirely without prejudice and all commenda- 
tions will be made absolutely on merit only. 
I further invite questions relative to the par- 
ticular mission of this department, only it 
must be understood that such questions cannot 
be answered by mail. A nom de plume can be 
used if desired. Communications can be ad- 
dressed to the office of THE AMERICAN Or- 
GANIST, or to me at 179 Buena Vista Road, 
Rockliffe Park, Ottawa, Ont. 


good Bishop evidently gave less thought 
to the words of the anthem than a saintly 
lady in an ex-congregation of mine who 
described this as “a very rude anthem.” 
Whether that was the reason the Bishop 
never got beyond the first word in his 
public utterance I am unable to say, but 
be that as it may, the words of anthems 
should be such as even the saintliest 
bishop could publicly read, and such as 
an intelligent congregation will wish to 
hear, read, and re-collect, privately. 
Those churches which have not to con- 
sider the matter of expense would do 
well to have the words of the anthems 
printed in full in the church calendar. 





WHAT Is A HYMN? 





ToucHING the matter of hymns for 
anthems it would appear wise for the 
selector to have some definite idea as 
to what really constitutes a hymn. I 
once heard a preacher refer to the hymn- 
book in his hand as “this collection of 
sacred poems.” Now a hymn is a sacred 
poem yet a sacred poem may not be a 
hymn. Wherein, then, lies the distinc- 
tion? In “The Hymn Lover” the Rev. 
W. Garrett Horder says: “It seems to 
me that hymns of the noblest type should 
be compositions addressed either in the 
way of praise, prayer, confession, or 
communion to the great Object of all 
worship.” This element in a hymn is 
one which will rule out of court some so- 
called hymns which some of us long- 
suffering organists have heard so long 
and so often that they have lost their 
power of personal appeal. (If they ever 
had any.) “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus,” “All hail 
the power,” etc., are hymns which many 
occupants of the organ bench would be 
glad to hear no more. As Horder further 
says: “Such hymns cannot rightly be 
prefaced by the old formula which 
should be applicable: “Let us sing to the 
praise and glory of God.” 

But other conditions are required to 
make a real hymn. Before considering 
what they are, however, it is imperative 
that we should be clear as to what con- 
stitutes poetry. Briefly stated it may be 
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said that poetry is either epic, lyrical, or 
dramatic: “Objective poetry is epic ; sub- 
jective poetry is lyrical; the drama is 
objective poetry in the subjective man- 
ner.” The lyrical hymn is that best 
adapted for anthems for it is the ex- 
pression of personal feeling of individual 
emotion at its height; it is truly “the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge,” 
to use one of Wordsworth’s descriptions 
of poetry. The lyric expresses the mani- 
fold, varied and infinite possibilities of 
the ramifications of our personality. Its 
gamut is the illimitable gamut of human 
emotion. It is the music of words. 

Hymns may be roughly classified into 
(a) lyric, (b) didactic, and (c) doctrinal. 
Winchester in his “Principles of Literary 
Criticism” says that “while didactic verse 
may be genuine poetry, we have an in- 
stinctive feeling that it cannot be poetry 
of the highest rank.” 


DIDACTIC AND 





LYRIC VERSE COMPARED 





Ir this be so—and we know it is—this 
is one of those places where the Church 
if true to herself cannot be true to the 
truest art, for, as I have stated before, 
the primary function of a church is 
ethical: the artistic function is only a 
secondary one, and the greatest difficulty 
that besets an organist’s path is to balance 
elements which are more or less incon- 
gruous. Instinct—if we have any—will 
tell us that a verse such as this by Rud- 
yard Kipling (which is largely didactic) : 


“Teach us to rule ourselves alway ; 
Controlled and cleanly night and day; 
That we may bring, if need arise, 

No maimed or worthless sacrifice.” 


is not such good poetry nor hymnally as 
good as this: 


“Thy touch has still its ancient power; 
No word from Thee can fruitless fall: 
Hear in this solemn evening hour, 
And in Thy mercy hear us all.” 


It hasn’t the imaginative appeal, that 
something which is difficult for a poetical 
novice to define, but which even he can 
see is built by a few strokes of the poet’s 
pen by the use of poetical phraseology 
such as “ancient power,” “solemn even- 
ing hour,” and the alliterative “fruitless 





fall’—the whole being imaginative 
poetry, which Kipling’s is not. 

The Kipling verse (and the hymn 
from which it is taken) is a prayer ex- 
pressing a lofty ethical ideal and as such 
is suitable for devotional use but not for 
anthem-setting: the Twell’s hymn is a 
lyric eminently suitable for anthem use 
not only because it is truly poetic but 
because it also has dramatic and imagina- 
tive touches. He would be a poor com- 
poser indeed who was not inspired by 
such a line as “Thy touch has still its 
ancient power.” There is still the third 
style of hymn—the doctrinal one—which 
need not be referred to save to remark 
that the place for doctrine is in the pul- 
pit, not in the hymns. 





ARE ORGANISTS POETS ?¢ 





But why write of poetry in THE AMERI- 
CAN OrGANIsT? “Surely,” I fancy I 
hear someone say, “it is a paper for 
organists, not for poets.” Ah! that is 
where we’ fall into error. We are too 
much organists and too little poets, and 
when we aim at efficiency we practise 
scales, pedal-studies, Lemare’s arrange- 
ments, and Reubke’s Psalm, when what 
most of us want is more poetry, wonder 
and imagination in our hearts, for with- 
out these the finest technique is but 
vanity, for the finer it is the more it 
serves to display the utter barrenness 
and poverty of our souls and the futility 
of our executive prowess. Technique is 
the means whereby we are enabled to ex- 
press ourselves, what is more necessary 
than technique is that we have a poetical 
nature to express. The route to ideal 
musicianship is first poetry and personal- 
ity then technique, not technique then 
poetry and personality. We must be 
careful lest as organists we stop at the 
material and never arrive at the spiritual. 

If the public work of an organist be 
considered for a moment it will be read- 
ily seen that his chief task is the playing 
of hymns (that is, in the non-Anglican 
Protestant Churches)—very few people 
listen to the voluntaries—and yet the 
hymn-playing is the part of his work 
which the average organist performs 
most perfunctorily, and most of the 
hymn-playing I have heard leads me to 
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believe that as a class organists have 
but little poetry in their souls, or, if they 
have a musical-poetical-temperament its 
growth has been stunted by the choking 
weeds of indolence or mediocrity. If 
this observation should carry conviction 
to any organist-reader I recommend that 
at the next Sunday’s service he throw 
the tune book overboard and play from 
the-words-only edition. For myself I 
like to read the Sunday hymns quietly 
to myself on Saturday night so as to get 
their spirit well in. The aesthetic study 
and assimilation of poetry will help us 
not only in our anthem selection but in 
this, our most significant work—the 
hymn-playing. 





SELECTION AND COMMON SENSE 





In a foregoing article I have referred 
to the importance of the “key” to the 
service which the preacher’s subject 
supplies, and that this “key” is to the 
hymns, anthems, etc., what the sun is to 
the solar system. Do not misunderstand 
me, I do not mean that all the music 
should bear directly on it; in many cases 
an indirectness would be more artisti- 
cally focal. The subject must not be 
“rubbed in.” We have, as it were, to 
make it permeate the spiritual atmos- 
phere so that it can be “breathed” in. 
Logically we now arrive at the con- 
clusion that our anthems must be con- 
sidered more from the topical viewpoint 
and possibly less from the exclusively 
musical. To those who realize the advis- 
ability of this procedure I recommend a 
thorough study of Novello’s “Collection 
of Words of Anthems,” the classification 
of which is chronological according to 
the days of the ecclesiastical year, but 
being so is therefore easily used topi- 
cally. “In times of trouble,” “Thanks- 
giving after war,” “Missions,”—to give 
a few subjects will show how necessary 
the literary perspective is to an intelli- 
gent use of anthems. The wise anthem 
selection depends not only on its effect- 
iveness as music but on its general fit- 
ness, and the wise organist and choir- 
master will take care that when he 
weighs fitness and effectiveness in the 
scales of his moral and musical judg- 





ment, the balance is unwaveringly 
perfect. 








“THERE should be about the occasion no 
formality that might tend to keep any 
children away. It should be easy for 
newsboys, messenger boys, shop girls, 
boys and girls from the mills, and chil- 
dren at play on the street to go immedi- 
ately from their occupations, listen to the 
music for all or a portion of the hour, 
and return directly again to their occu- 
pations or play. 

“Tf for any reason it should be impos- 
sible or inconvenient for any church to 
provide for the music-hour every week, 
then two neighboring churches might 
well arrange to give music hours on alter- 
nate weeks. ; 

“The cost to the church for this hour 
of music should not be much in any case. 
Most organists who love music and know 
its value for culture and life will, no 
doubt, be willing to give this additional 
hour of service for a nominal increase in 
pay. There may be some wear of church 
carpets and pew cushions, and occasional 
small damage to the pews, but churches 
are built for use. Certainly, any congre- 
gation might well undertake the neces- 
sary small expense even for the selfish 
reason of attracting to the church chil- 
dren who will thus be induced to become 
members of the congregation. 

“No one who knows children and older 
boys and girls, and who also knows the 
educative power of good music, can 
doubt for a moment the moral and spirit- 
ual value which this hour must have for 
the present and future lives of those who 
may come under its influence. 

“To this end, and in the name of fif- 
teen million boys and girls living in our 
cities and towns, I appeal to pastors, 
priests, organists, and officers of the 
churches to give this suggestion a fair 
trial, and if the plan proves worthy, then 
to co-operate in making the weekly chil- 
dren’s music-hour a part of the pro- 
gramme of all churches in urban com- 
munities, and in bringing under its influ- 
ence the largest possible number of boys 
and girls, always with most care for 
those who need it most.” 

—Dr. P. P. Claxton. 
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AN EXAMPLE 





N the following article and 
some of those which may fol- 
low, an attempt will be made 
to outline the principal points 
needing special care and at- 

tention, to insure a true and impressive 
interpretation and rendition of the choir, 

of a few choice musical numbers, suit- 
able for use in a church service. 





It will probably seem to some of you 
who read these lines, that many of the 
points to be noticed are so commonplace, 
trite, and obvious, that time and space 
ought nat to be taken up in mentioning 
them; but it is just these little things 
that go to make up the finished perform- 
ance, and which are so frequently neg- 
lected. 


It has, therefore, seemed to me 
worth while to mention them in detail. 
Every one interested enough to read 
the articles at all, will be supposed to 
have a copy of the music being dis- 
cussed for reference, as there will be 
few, if any, illustrations printed in the 
articles themselves. It is supposed to 
be the first rehearsal of a newly formed 
choir, whose members have’ been 
chosen with a view to pure, resonant 
tone; singing in tune; voices that 
blend well; and good balance of the 
parts. 


It is also taken for granted that they 
sing the notes correctly and in the 
proper time and rhythm. In _ other 
words, the start is made where the study 
of the interpretation of the music be- 
gins, and they are to sing unaccom- 
panied. 


The anthem to be considered now is: 
“Hide me under the shadow of Thy 
wings,” by John E. West. It might be 
well to ask your singers to READ the 
words in the time in which they should 
be sung, to get the expression and 
balanced accent, you beating out the 
time with strong, decisive movements 
of the baton. 


The anthem starts pp. Therefore, 
have them hum the opening passage, 
with closed lips, on “m,” taking care that 
the tone is always forward (at the lips) 
and not in the throat. This will give 
them an idea of the softness of the tone 
required. They should now sinc “Hide 
me under the shadow of Thy wings, O 
Lord,” attacking the first tone firmly and 
cleanly, without trimming, scoop, drawl 
or glide. The H in Hide must be suffi- 
ciently aspirated so that the word is not 
ide; the d distinctly articulated, and 
each consonant all along the line per- 
fectly enunciated, including the m in 
me, d in under; d in shadow; n and g 
in wings; and the L and d in Lord. 


The word hide should have slightly 
more weight than me. Or I might put 
it better by saying that me should have 
slightly less tone than hide. This way 
of thinking of the phrase would prevent 
putting undue stress on hide. Then the 
first syllable of shadow should be very 
slightly emphasized, and the second one, 
decidedly weaker. The third beat of 
the word wings, in soprano and bass, 
must be slightly weighted. The vowels, 
too, of the phrase, must be pure, and 
allow the tone to float on them. 


The i in hide, being a compound 
vowel, i.e., consisting of two distinct 
sounds, ah and ee, must be sustained on 
the first, or ah part, and the ce part 
added at the very last, like a consonant, 
and blending into the consonant d. Care 
must always be taken that while a tone 
is being sustained, be it very short or 
very long, the vowel, and never the con- 
conant, is the part of the word on which 
the tone floats. The consonants must 
come short, crisp and decisive, at the 
beginning and very end of word or syl- 
lable. The e in me must be ee, and not 
a sound like the 7 in miss, or something 
else. The o in shadow must be a real 
round o, like the o in over, and not 
sound like the e in the second syllable of 
under. The short i sound in wings must 
be true and clear, and the o before Lord, 
round and distinct. 


(To be continued.) 
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No organ today may be considered com- 
plete without some sort of adjustable 
combination control. The systems most 
in vogue may be classified thus: 

Absolute: Visible operation, double- 
acting, moving the draw knobs, tablets, 
or stop-keys. This system is an exten- 
sion of the ordinary means of registra- 
tion, the pneumatic motors or solenoids 
supplying unseen hands to assist in 
manipulating the stops. 

Dual: Invisible action, not effective 
or effected by the stop knobs. The Dual 
system is not an extension of the ordi- 
nary means of registration, but consti- 
tutes an independent system that can 
be made to supplement either the ordi- 
nary hand manipulation of the stops or 
any form of the Absolute system. 

Plan 1. The simplest equipment for an 
absolute system consists of a group of 
pistons under each of the manuals, 
operating on the speaking stops and 
tremolo of that manual (but leaving 
neutral all couplers and pedal stops), 
together with a separate set of pistons or 
studs for the pedal stops. 

Plan 2. A step in advance is made 
when a general coupler is provided, by 
means of which the Manual and Pedal 
combinations of the same number can 
be operated together by touching the 
manual pistons only. A provoking diffi- 
culty involved in this scheme, however, 
is the “kicking” of the pedal combina- 
tions one against the other whenever 
pistons of different numbers are touched 
simultaneously on two Manuals, while a 
further objection is found in the fact 
that a Pedal combination which is pre- 
pared to accompany a Great combination 
of a given number is generally unsuited 
for use with the Swell, Choir, or Solo 
piston of the same number. 

Plan 3. By providing a_ separate 
“pedal-to-manual” combination coupler 
for each keyboard, both the foregoing 
faults are largely overcome, since the 





pedal combinations can be operated from 
the pistons of any selected manual and 
detached from those of the others. 
Where such “pedal-to-manual” devices 
are furnished, they frequently appear in 
the form of “on” and “oFF” pistons 
under the extreme right of each key- 
board, where they can be reversed only 
by means of an ungainly forward poke 
under each of the keyboards. When 
placed, in the key-frames, such “on” 
and “orr” pistons are somewhat easier 
to reach than when they are placed under 
the keyboards, but the risk of missing 
the all-too-elusive ivory buttons when 
making a rapid pass for them is not 
entirely overcome, even with the im- 
provement in location. The really satis- 
factory form for the “pedal-to-manual” 
combination device is the balanced ivory 
tablet, mounted on the left key-frame of 
each manual in the manner sometimes 
chosen for tremolos and other miscellane- 
ous controls. The unison cancels (which 
are really members of the coupling and 
transposing system of the organ) the 
tremolos (which belong with the speaking 
stops, as they are tone-modifying de- 
vices), the stop-separations, chime and 
harp controls, and other miscellaneous 
devices which are indiscriminately scat- 
tered over the valuable space in the key- 
frames in some of our large modern 
organs, ought to find their proper place 
elsewhere in every case, thereby reserv- 
ing the key-frame space invariably for 
such “pedal-to-manual” and “suitable 
bass” devices as the organ may have. 
Plan 4. Provides an individual pedal 
combination for every manual piston. 
The problem of suitable basses is nicely 
solved, but the “kicking” of mechanism 
(as in Plan 2) is a grievous vexation, 
for the player must either be content 
never to press two manual pistons at 
once, or else decide in advance for every 
composition which pistons will chance to 
come in pairs in order to make sure that 
the same pedal combination will be pre- 
pared for each piston of the pair. This 
undesirable feature could and always 
ought to be eliminated by providing sepa- 
rate motors or solenoids for the pedal 
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bass section, which could then be attached 
and detached at will with “suitable bass” 
controls for each manual, such as are 
now employed in the most improved dual 
systems with consoles of the Hope-Jones 
type. For the “suitable bass” couplers 
the writer would urge the same form of 
tablet and the same location as that 
recommended in Plan 3 for the “pedal- 
to-manual” couplers. In the event of an 
organ’s having both an absolute and a 
dual system of combinations, the abso- 
lute “pedal-to-manual” or “suitable bass” 
controls could be placed in the left key- 
frames, while the dual controls of the 
same class could be placed in the right 
key-frames. 

The plans thus far discussed do not 
provide combinations for the couplers. 
This is a most inconsistent omission, for 
since a full set of couplers is an indis- 
pensable factor in registration, and since 
in three and four manual organs there 
are seldom less than twenty, and some- 
times as many as forty couplers, it stands 
to reason they should be subject to the 
same conveniences as the speaking stops. 
It is unfortunate that so many builders 
of absolute combinations provide no con- 
trol for the couplers, or at most, a few 
general coupler combinations. It goes 
without saying that all couplers should 
be under the control of whatever 
“master” or “general” combinations the 
organ may have, but that is really not 
enough. What is wanted is an individ- 
ual coupler combination for every manual 
and pedal piston, controlling the couplers 


that belong properly to that department, 


but leaving undisturbed all couplers of 
other departments.. 

To secure simultaneous movement of 
the speaking stops and couplers of each 
department it is necessary either to place 
them adjacently, so they can be actuated 
by the same motors, or else provide sepa- 
rate motors for stops and couplers, plac- 
ing each in a separate location. The 
former plan is the easiest by far, and is 
the one most frequently used by builders 
of stop-key consoles, but it is open to 
serious objection whenever couplers of 
Class 2 [see previous article] are per- 
petually hitched to the pistons along with 
those of Class 1. While permanent 


attachment of couplers of Class 1 
(operating within one department) is in- 
offensive enough and often extremely 
valuable, the same can not be said of 
those of Class 2 (operating between two 
departments). If the same motors are 
made to do duty for stops and couplers 
both (a plan which is legitimate enough 
in a moderate sized organ) it should be 
rigidly specified that no couplers but 
those of Class 1 be permanently attached 
to the department pistons, thereby avoid- 
ing the horde of undesirable complica- 
tions that are bound to arise with the 
continual bobbing on and off of the coup- 
lers of Class 2. An example will make 
this plain. Except in the rarest instances 


‘no couplers whatever of Class 1 are to 


be found in the Pedal department, the 
operation of the Great to Pedal, Swell 
to Pedal, Choir to Pedal, and Solo to 
Pedal couplers being wholly between two 
departments. It is an exasperating nui- 
sance to find these couplers hitched with 
ties of steel to the pedal combination 
mechanism, for if they are, there is no 
alternative but to prepare each coupler 
in the “on” or “off” position. If the 
“off” position of the couplers is prepared 
with the Pedal Bourdon, we may find 
the Swell to Pedal bobbing off at some 
instant when we wish no coupler change 
whatever. If we prepare the Swell to 
Pedal coupler in the “on” position, while 
the other couplers are set in the “off” 
position, we will doubtless regret our 
action the next time we wish to use the 
Pedal Bourdon with a Choir combina- 
tion. Similar examples of unexpected 
complications arising from permanent 
attachment of Swell to Great, Choir to 
Great, and Swell to Choir couplers will 
readily come to mind. Only if some 
means of rendering the entire coupler 
section of each department “neutral” 
(when desired) is provided, is it wise 
to include the couplers of Class 2 at all 
in the working of the department piston 
groups. 

The ideal arrangement, wherever the 
possibility of moving the couplers of 
both classes (when desired) is wanted, 
is to place the stops and couplers in dif- 
ferent locations and provide separate 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
Co eT errr Tre. Sonata 1 
Charles Quef....Idylle, Op. 44, No. 2 
ES Toccata and Fugue Dm 
a ee Evening Song 
Grieg...In the Morning. Ase’s Death 
Serre From the South 
Tschaikowsky....Finale (Sym. Pathe- 

tique) 
CLIFTON C. BRAINERD 
PRE ste ncdnevenvia Nuptial March 
Perr eT ee Romance 
a Peres Scherzo (Op. 80) 
PEE xsecveseenceues Lamentation 
POT UT TET Allegro (Sym. 6) 
Schubert...Andant (Unfinished Sym.) 
eT eer Finale (Sonata Gm) 
W. H. DONLEY 
EEL: i606 0senksenseunne Meditation 
et agg TTT The Optimist 
Coleridge-Taylor.... Ethiopia Saluting 
Seer ee Shepherds All 
Rubinstein......... Kamennoi Ostrow 
Novello-Sellars..... March of Nations 
eee rT Santa Em 
Edward German........... Andantino 
EE CCT ET er Te Romance 
PNR, cen cicunseewesd Fete Boheme 
J. LAWRENCE ERG 
are Prelude and Fugue G 
Beethoven......... Andante (Op. 26) 
| eee Allegretto (Sonata A) 
Schumann. Album Leaf Op. 68, No. 30 
vps teeniaeevavaue At Evening 
 ccicvewekncaweuwnas Sonata Em 
ee ee Autumn Song D 
BER sc cxnsaevend Allegretto Grazioso 
ee Epithalamium 
W. A. GOLDSWORTHY 
rrr Finlandia 
DE nna Ckoeivorseemewings Serenade 
POD ik 0 bp ex de vansis Welsh Air 


Grieg...In the Morning. Ase’s Death. 
Anitras death. 


ES cvawdneevungneee March (Aida) 
Massenet......... Meditation (Thais) 
DEE KKKvecvotevaredguaget Fanfare 
ere rrr rrr In Paradisium 
DEE keceecasaenevaned Madrigale 





























bade cug STREETER RTOS Jubilee Overture 
Seeboeck........ Serenata Neapolitana 
DE kvvkheennueneneeveke Serenade 
eee Festival March 
POR cirncsconvantinn Lost Chord 
i ere One Fine Day 
Gounod..Funeral March of Marionette 
Massenet......... Aragonaise. Elegie 
| re Toccata (Sym. 5) 
WU cercevtiivebecns Humoresque 
Faulkes...Concert Prelude and Fugue 
POR, niccvesvinee Mignon Gavotte 
MacDowell.......... To a Wild Rose 
ce errs Persian Suite 
ME shinecnknukianawened Vesperale 
PE ccctcuieeccaks Adieu du soldat 
JAMES Ze QUARLES 
a ET OEE Prelude and Fugue Am 
ee eee Teer ee Gavotte Moderne 
Se ee ne Ce Fantasia 
ckbiwacnves Jour de Printemps 
Saint-Saens........ Breton Rhapsodie 
Cnet ree ee Valse Triste 
Tschaikowsky....Finale (Sym. Path.) 
HAROLD TOWER 
Macfarlane..... America the Beautiful 
Tschaikowsky...... Andante (St. Qt.) 
Bach. .“Come Saviour of the Heathen” 
Oe Cradle Song 
MR redincenieceawen Andante rustico 
DN i detenwener Sketches of the City 
NR sv crcwnecexance The Swan 
eee Adagio (Sonata 5) 
Cee re Marche Nuptiale 
eee er rere rr Rhapsody 
oe TTS Concert Overture 
ee Soeur Monique 
ee Christmas Choral 
P.866ss1cthereenecees Fugue Gm 
ON cncicuerencenenuny Nocturne 
Tschaikowsky..Andante (Sym. Path.) 
NOs cacncnnee eeens Chant Pastorale 
eee Andante (Sonata 1) 
re Autumn Memories 
rer Scherzo Gm 
WALTER WISMAR 
Reuter (American)....Festival Prelude 
SOE é¢eeNecapevnee vent Larghetto 
cn MOTTO Prelude and Fugue D 
PE sSiccescciivionvacege Autumn 
EN exdeseeres dbenndees Exultemus 
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ORGANIZED APRIL 13TH 1896 
CHARTER GRANTED DECEMBER 17TH 1896 


K 
INCORPORATED DECEMBER 17TH 1909 
AMENDED CHARTER GRANTED JUNE17TH 190 


Address All Official Guild Correspondence to the General Offices: 
90 Trinity Place, New York 


Warden: Clifford Demarest, F.A.G.O. 
Secretary; Miles I’A. Martin, F.A.G.O. 
Registrar; Edward Shippen Barnes, F.A.G.O. 
Examination Chairman: Warren R. Hedden, 





Sub-Warden; Fred’k Schlieder, Mus.Bac. 
Treasurer: Victor Baier, Mus.Doc. 
Librarian; H. Brooks Day, F.A.G.O. 
Mus.Bac., F.A.G.O., 170 West 75th Street 











COUNCIL MEETING, DEC. 2 











THERE were present: Warden Demarest, 
Secretary Martin, Treasurer Dr. Baier, 
Messrs. Comstock, J. Warren Andrews, 
Federlein, H. Brooks Day, Norton, and 
Dr. Dickinson. A motion was passed to 
approve of the organization of a new 
chapter in Indiana. They are to hold a 
meeting in January and elect their 
officers. It is hoped that a delegate from 
Headquarters will be able to give a re- 
cital for the opening of the new Chapter. 
The examination committee reported 
progress, and already a great number of 
candidates had enrolled for the examina- 
tions next spring. Wilson G. Smith, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected an 
honorary member of the Guild upon the 
nomination of the No. Ohio Chapter. A 
motion was passed that Headquarters re- 
sume their annual luncheon on New 
Year’s Day; details left to the Public 
Meetings Committee. 72 chapter mem- 
bers in arrears for 1917-18. 370 mem- 
bers in various chapters for 1918, and 70 
members in Headquarters. All those in 
arrears for dues will be dropped at the 
January meeting if their arrears have not 
been paid by that time. The Ontario 
and the Central Tennessee Chapters have 
been disbanded, because of the lack of 
interest—Mi_Les Martin, Gen.-Sec’y. 





COLLEAGUES Sac.2 





Illinois 
Black, Jos. Saylor, Lake Forrest. 
Collins, Frank, Jr., Virginia, Ill. 
Smith, Edith Potter, Kankakee. 
Smith, Ella, Chicago. 


Missouri 
Heushie, Vernon R., St. Louis. 
Rhode, Aloysius, St. Louis, 


New England 
Barnes, Henry M., Concord, N. H. 


Southern Ohio 


Good, Jane, Hamilton. 
Secrest, Nellie, Cincinnati. 
Williams, Hattie B., Covington, Ky. 


Pennsylvania 


Hill, Margaret L., Swarthmore. 
Morgan, Catherine, Morristown. 
Nicholas, Helen M., Philadelphia. 
Warhurst, James C., Philadelphia. 
Williams, Mabel V., Philadelphia. 


Northeastern Pennsylvania 


McKernon, Marie G., Wilkes-Barre. 
Leonard, Mollie, Wilkes-Barre. 


Headquarters (Temporarily) 
De Bruler, Martha H., Evansville, Ind. 
Kemp, Amelia D., Greencastle, Ind. 
Miller, Frances H., Greencastle, Ind. 
Case, Ruth, Roachdale, Ind. 





SAN DIEGO (S. CAL.) 


WILLIBALD LEHMANN, of the Central 
Christian Church, died October 28th, a 
victim of bronchial pneumonia. Mr. 
Lehmann went to San Diego from Cin- 
cinnati five years ago and organized the 
People’s Chorus in 1914, after many 
years of active work in connection with 
the various phases of light opera produc- 
tion. He is survived by a widow and 
three children, of whom one son is in 
the national service. (H. J. S.) 
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J. Lewis Browne, Mus. Doc., (N. Y. 
University), organist of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Chicago, head of Theory De- 
partment of Metropolitan Conservatory, 
and very popular Dean of one of the 
Guild’s liveliest Chapters, was born in 
London, England, and came to America 
at the age of seven. His career has been 
marked by possibly more important ac- 
tivities than any other organist can boast 
of: He has been soloist at the Royal 
Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome; organist 
of Wanamaker’s Egyptian Hall, Phila- 
delphia; given recitals in World’s Fair, 
St. Louis and Jamestown Expositions 
and nearly every large city in America, 
giving five hundred recitals in Philadel- 
phia; he designed the Medinah Temple 
organ and has conducted orchestral con- 
certs there; conducted Atlanta Orchestra 
Festival three years; and with it all has 
found time to devote himself so success- 
fully to composition that his list includes 
an opera, “La Corsicana,” a Missa 
Solemnis, sixty songs, anthems, services, 
organ pieces, orchestral pieces and the 


“Ecce Sacerdos Magnus” which was 
sung by the Paulist Choristers at the 
Vatican Rome. Dr. Browne adds an 
illustrious name to the long list of prom- 
inent organists who have devoted a por- 
tion of their time to the work of enhanc- 
ing the general value of the organ pro- 
fession through concerted action as it is 
represented in such an institution as the 
American Guild of Organists, and his 
far-reaching work as Dean of the Illinois 
Chapter is one of the best evidences of 
the ultimate value of the democratic 
spirit in the professional world. 





K A N Ss A S 


R. H. Brown presented his pupil, Miss 
Muriel Moore, in a recital in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Manhattan, in a 
program including Bach’s G major Pre- 
lude and Fugue, Nevin’s Will o’ the 
Wisp, Sheppard’s Desert Song, and 
Wagner’s Pilgrim’s Chorus. The Man- 
hattan union Thanksgiving Service was 
held in the First Presbyterian, R. H. 
Brown, organist. Miss Mildred Hazel- 
rigg’s numbers at the Men’s Rally Day 
Service, First Christian Church, Topeka, 
included three movements from Demar- 
est’s Pastoral Suite. Miss Jennie Blinn, 
Lewman Memorial Church, Topeka, has 
gone to the University of Minnesota as 
Y. M. C. A. supervising hostess in the 
training camp. <A union Victory Service 
was held in Grace Cathedral, Topeka, 
with the Cathedral crowded to capacity 
and thousands turned away; the music 
was furnished by the Cathedral Choir, 
Mrs. J. L. Campbell, organist. In the 
processional were War Workers of the 
city, State Guard, Boy Scouts, Red Cross 
Nurses, Women’s Motor Corps, etc. 
The influenza has interferred seriously 
with the plans of Kansas organists, espe- 
cially those of Alfred C. Hubach and D. 
A. Hirschler. Mr. Hubach (Independ- 
ence) has developed an “Exsmallerated” 
choir, as he terms it; his Christmas plans 
include Matthews’ Story of Christmas. 
James T. Quarles, Cornell University, 
has been booked for a recital in Inde- 
pendence. At the memorial service to 
Sergeant Harold Andrews, First Metho- 
dist, Independence, Mr. Hubach’s organ 
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numbers included Tschaikowsky’s Pathe- 
tique Andante and Guilmant’s Lamenta- 
tion. Charles S. Skilton’s The Witch’s 
Daughter will receive first performance 
in St. Louis, January 14, by Frederick 
Fischer, with the St. Louis Pageant 
Choral Society and Sympony Orchestra ; 
the Indian Dances of Mr. Skilton were 
very favorably received by audience and 
critics in the recent Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s performance of them. Mr. Skilton 
gave the first of a series of National Re- 
citals in Fraser Hall, Kansas University, 
November 28, featuring the music of the 
Netherlands and Belgium; program in- 
cluded Sweelinck, Van Goens, Van 
Eyken, Callaerts, Franck, and Mailly. 

(Mitprep HaAZELRIcc) 





MItk$I ss 0 U RI 


Ernest R. Kroecer, A.G.O., gave a 
Chapter Recital in the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, December 1 ;—Guil- 
mant’s D minor Sonata, J. A. West’s 
Melody, Schumann’s Canon in B minor, 
Foerster’s Nocturne, Kroeger’s Scene 
Oriental No. 6, Renaud’s Grand Chorus, 
Beethoven’s 7th Sym. Allegro, Rous- 
seau’s Elevation, and Shelley’s Fanfare. 

(Prg.) 


N E W EN GLAN D 


Tue 56th Organ Recital of the Chapter, 
(and the first of the current year) was 
given Monday evening, November 11th, 
at the Old South Church, Copley Square, 
by Henry E. Wry, organist of the Soci- 
ety, on the fine, large Skinner Organ 











which was installed about two years ago. ° 


The audience was larger than was ex- 
pected, as the impromptu celebration of 
the signing of the armistice by Germany 
on the morning of the 11th, kept crowds 
of people on the street, but it was a re- 
lief after the noisome and enthusiastic 
exercises of the day to sit quietly in the 
magnificent auditorium and experience 
the calm and beautiful effect which 
Longfellow has so imaginatively voiced, 
“And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


Mr. Wry’s program appended hereto, 
was interesting and well balanced, and 
gave great pleasure to the audience, 
among whom were seen many of the 
prominent organists of larger Boston. 
The generosity of Mr. Samuel Carr, 
(most gratefully appreciated) rendered 
the taking of a silver offering unneces- 
sary. Mr. Wry’s Recital was a most 
auspicious opening to the present season. 
Program: Bubeck, Fantasie; Franck, 
Chorale; Widor, Pastorale (2d Sym.) ; 
Allegro Vivace (5th Sym.) ; Ravel, Pe- 
tite Pastorale; Handel, D minor Concer- 
to, two mvts.; Bach, Toccata in F. 

Benjamin L. Whelpley, Organist of 
the Arlington Street Unitarian Church, 
gave the 57th Recital of Chapter, on 
Monday evening, November 18th, at the 
Arlington Street Church. His diversi- 
fied program, intended to fit the moods 
of all present, was rendered in Mr. 
Whelpley’s usual spontaneous, and at 
the same time, fastidious way. His or- 
gan playing, like his work at the piano, 
and also in the line of composition, is 
always full of atmosphere and clarity. 
The selections from the French com- 
posers were particularly enjoyed. There 
was a good-sized audience. Program: 
Bach, C minor Prelude and Fugue ; Han- 
del, Concerto in F; Faulkes, Ballade; 
Pyne, Impromptu Elegiac; Widor, Ada- 
gio and Finale (Sym. 2) ; Ferrari, Inter- 
mede-Choral; Vierne, Allegro Vivace 
(Sym. 1); Gigout, Rhapsodie sur des 
Airs Catalans. 

John Hermann Loud, F.A.G.O., was 
the organist at the 58th Recital at Park 
Street Church, Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 25th, at 8 o’clock. This was the 
third Recital of this year’s series and was 
attended by a large audience. Mr. Loud 
played a varied program of modern music 
in a musical and spirited way, and 
pleased his hearers, especially in the first, 
third and fifth movements of the Lemare 
Sonata. The entire program was how- 
ever, well worth hearing. Many of Bos- 
ton’s. well-known musical people were 
present. Program: Faulkes, Prelude 
Heroic; Parker, Andante Religioso; 
Lemare, Sonata 1; Guilmant, Cantilena 
in Bf, Allegro, Opus 81; Federlein, 
Scherzo; Donner Andante Sostenuto 
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(dedicated to Mr. Loud); Matthews, 
Toccata. 

All looked forward with pleasant an- 
ticipation to the 59th Recital, given by 
Albert W. Snow, at Emmanuel Church, 
Monday evening, December 2nd, on the 
splendid Casavant Organs, installed un- 
der Mr. Farnam’s supervision, in the 
Chancel and Gallery of that Church. Mr. 
Snow’s program, with the exception of 
the Bach Sonata movement, was of the 
modern school and served to show the 
possibilities of the instruments. The 
Stanford Sonata with its suggestions of 
the Marseillaise was harmonically a fine 
piece of writing and all of the numbers 
on the program were played with Mr. 
Snow’s usual virility and imaginative 
charm, to the great enjoyment of the 
audience. The Bonnet concluding num- 
ber was given with much artistry and 
technical proficiency. Program: Stan- 
ford, Sonata Eroica; Bach, Andante 
(Sonata 4); Jongen, Chant de May; 
Parker, Scherzino; Faller, Prelude Pas- 
toral; E. S. Barnes, Andante (Suite 2) ; 
Barie, Toccata; Bonnet, Poeme Tcheque. 


Our 69th Public Service, at the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, (Newbury 
Street) was given Monday evening, De- 
cember 9th, by the Organist and Choir 
of Central Church assisted by three visit- 
ing organists, Mrs. Florence Rich King, 
F.A.G.O., and Messrs. Geo. S. Dunham, 
and Frederick N. Shackley. The sing- 
ing of the quartette was, as usual, of a 
very high order, and testified to the care- 
ful training of Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, F.A.G.O., Organist and Director. 
The whole service and the short address 
of the minister, Rev. William L. Sperry 
were most enjoyable. There was an 
audience of about 300. 


Organ Prelude: Pastorale, Haag; 
George S. Dunham (Organist and Choir- 
master of Porter Cong. Church, Brock- 
ton). Call to Worship: (Minister and 
Choir) “I was glad * * *,” Bur- 
dett. Prayer, (Minister and People). 
The Lord’s Prayer: Choir Response, 
“The Sevenfold Amen,” Stainer. Re- 
sponsive Reading. Anthem: Cantate 
Domino, Mrs. H. H. Beach. Scripture 
Lesson. Offertory: Andante in D, Hol- 


lins ; Mrs. Florence Rich King, F.A.G.O., 
(Organist and Choirmaster of Second 
Cong. Church, Dorchester). Prayer, 
with Choir Response. Anthem: ‘As 
Torrents in Summer,” Elgar. Address: 
Rev. William L. Sperry. Hymn: 
“America.” Closing Prayer and Bene- 
diction; Nunc Dimittis, Barnby. Organ 
Postlude: Festival Song, West; Mr. 
Frederick N. Shackley (Organist and 
Choirmaster of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, Jamaica Plain). Choir of the 
Central Church: Mrs. Laura C. Little- 
field, Soprano; Miss Katherine M. 
Ricker, Contralto; Mr. George N. Boyn- 
ton, Tenor; Mr. Herbert W. Smith, Bass. 
WILBUR HASCALL. 





CENTRAL NEW YORK 





THE combined Choirs of Emmanuel 
Church of Little Falls and Christ Church, 
Herkimer, united in singing Gaul’s “Holy 
City,” the evening of Friday, November 
29th, under the direction of Mrs. Reba 
B. Maltby, of Little Falls. In St. Ann’s 
Church, Amsterdam, a service of Thanks- 
giving for Victory was given at Even- 
song, Sunday, November 17th, the choir 
under the direction of Russell Carter. 
Russell Carter, of Amsterdam, has been 
appointed conductor of the Community 
Chorus of Albany, to succeed Alfred 
Hallam who has taken up work in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Carter holds the position of 
Supervisor of Music in Amsterdam 
schools and is the organist and choir- 
master of St. Ann’s Church of the same 
city. Lewis Allen Webb of Watertown, 
has left for Warsaw, Wis., where he has 
accepted the position of organist in the 
Grand Opera House of that city. Robert 
Carpenter, organist of St. Paul’s Church, 
Watertown, N. Y., has left for New 
York to take the organ course in the 
Guilmant School. Dean Gerald Stewart, 
organist and choirmaster, Trinity 
Church, Watertown, announced an inno- 
vation in recitals by playing one at the 
ungodly hour of 4 A.M., November 1i, 
(and we thought peace had arrived). 
As there were none but friends present 
at this impromptu affair, no program or 
“criticism” is available! 

WILHELMINA WOOLWORTH. 
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CENTRAL OHIO 


Tue Chapter is planning an exhibit of 
anthems and organ music for its next 
meeting, as an aid to all its members in 
selecting new music. The Nominating 
Committee is appointed at this meeting. 
We meet the new year with real money 
in the treasury and more in sight, with 
the resumption of Chapter activities after 
the influenza suspension. 

RowLanD W. DuNHAM. 








NORTHERN OHIO 


THE first Chapter service, November 11, 
in Finney Memorial Chapel, Oberlin, 
was well attended and very successful in 
spite of the difficulty in finding transit 
facilities through the crowds celebrating 





the Armistice. Henry F. Anderson, 
F.A.G.O., played Hollin’s Triumphal 
March, Tschaikowsky’s Elegy, and 


Bach’s D minor Toccata and Fugue as a 
prelude; the Second Congregational 
choir, Arthur S. Kimball, director, sang 
Parker’s “(Cometh Earth’s Latest Hour ;” 
Miss Jessie L. Havill, F.A.G.O., played 
Bach’s Air for G String, and Bernard 
Johnson’s Le Sourire; Albert Riemen- 
schneider played Yon’s first and second 
Chromatica Sonata movements and his 
First Concert Study, as a postlude; the 
address was made by Dr. Henry M. Ten- 
ney, of the Second Congregational 
Church. William Treat Upton’s fif- 
teenth year of service in Calvary Pres- 
byterian Church was marked by a special 
service with augmented choir containing 
as many as possible of those participating 
in previous vesper services; the program 
included Handel’s Largo and Halleluiah 
Chorus, Stainer’s “O Lord and Ruler,” 
Andrews’ “The Sun Is Sinking,” Cuth- 
bert Harris’ “I Saw the Lord,” and 
Franck’s “O Lord Most Holy.” Wil- 
liam B. Colson gave his first twilight re- 
cital in the Old Stone Church, November 
18, using Rogers’ Toccata (Suite 1), 
Johnston’s Midsummer Caprice, Saint- 
Saens’ Nightingale, and Wagner’s Forest 
Murmurs. Edwin Arthur Kraft, Trin- 
ity Cathedral, Cleveland, included in his 
first recital of the season. Elgar’s Pomp 
and Circumstance, Sousa’s Stars and 





and Verdi’s March 
(Aida), in a patriotic program of special 


Stripes Forever, 
character. Miss Caroline M. Lowe, 
charter-member and former Registrar of 
the Chapter, is receiving the well wishes 
of her host of friends upon the an- 
nouncement of her engagement to 
Horace Mason Hovey, of New York. 
Wilfred A. Cobb, A.A.G.O., of Oberlin, 
was drowned by the sinking of the tor- 
pedoed , nal aa Mr. Cobb passed 
his Associate examination last June and ~ 
was organist of Christ Church, Oberlin. 
Patty STAIR. 





SOUTHERN OHIO 


THE first meeting of the season, post- 
poned from October 6th, was held at Mr. 
Durst’s studio, November 18th. After 
a business session, the Dean played the 
following numbers—all Spanish—Cabe- 
zon, Diferencias (Variations); Elias, 
Prelude and Fugue; Manzanares, Post- 
ludio; Torres, Plegaria, Communion; 
Beobide, Andante, Final; Turina, Pre- 
ludio; Arabaolaza, Interludio; Guiridi, 
Interludio; Serracant, Ofertorio Sinfon- 
ico; Urteaga, Plegaria, Salida. Joseph 
E. Clokey, our esteemed member from 
Miami University writes that he started 
out in his auto with all his Bach music 
to have a Bach festival all by his lonely 
—it spilled out and has not been heard 
from since. He thinks that perhaps 
some people would put this under the 
head of ‘Public Improvements.” K. O. 
Staps began his weekly recitals after the 
evening service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
November 17th. His first program con- 
sisted of Prelude in C sharp minor, 
Rachmaninoff. The Sandman, Alden. 
Visione Fugitive, Stevenson. Gavotte, 
Thomas, and the Third Sonata of Guil- 
mant. Four of our Chapter members 
are now serving Uncle Sam—Carl Hugo 
Grimm, Andrew McNielis at Camp Sher- 
man; Harry E. Mueller at Camp Sheri- 
dan; and George Moore in Y. M. C. A. 
work. Now that the Hun has been 
downed, we hope soon to have them 
back. Miss Carrie Louise Dwyer has 
been appointed organist of the First 
Baptist Church of Lexington, Kentucky, 
where she has a nice three manual organ 
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at her disposal. Miss Dwyer writes that 
she “reads the Orcanist from front to 
back—even the professional cards.” 
Wish all members would follow her ex- 
ample! She concludes, “my respect for 
the organ profession has increased 
rapidly since I have been able to find out 
more about it through the AMERICAN 
OrGANIST. It seems that one must be a 
musician—and many other things be- 
sides—to be an organist.” 
Sipney C. Durst. 





N. E. PENNSYLVANIA 


Wm. G. Davies, St. Mary’s R. C. 
Church, Wilkes-Barre, died November 
2, as a result of wounds suffered in ac- 
tion; Mr. Davies held the rank of cor- 
poral, in the 145th Infantry. The sad 
news of the death of one who was loved 
and esteemed by all who knew him, came 
as a shock to the members of the Chap- 
ter; at an Executive Committee Meeting, 
November 28, the following resolution 
was adopted: “Whereas, it hath pleased 
our Heavenly Father in His infinite wis- 
dom to take from us our beloved and 
noble colleague, Resolved, that we ex- 
press to Mr. Davies’ family our sorrow 
and sympathy, Resolved that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to Mr. Davies’ 
family, the press in Wilkes-Barre, and 
the official organ of the American Guild 
of Organists.” A fitting and a very 
satisfying close to a once more peace- 
time Thanksgiving Day was Mr. Daniel’s 
recital in St. Peter’s Cathedral, preceded 
by the Star Spangled Banner and fol- 
lowed by America, and containing selec- 
tions of contrasted style, tone, color, and 
emotional effect. As usual, Mr. Daniel’s 
playing was finished and delightful to 
listen to. He was ably assisted by 
Joseph Edwards, whose interpretation of 
“Comfort ye” and the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria” was particularly appealing 
to that place, where the dim arches and 
the farther, more shadowy ones seemed 
to listen, too, and accept with deep satis- 
faction the beauties of voice and organ. 
There are planned for January several 
organ recitals, the first to be at 4 P.m., 
January 12, in the Centenary Methodist 
Church, Ashley; the program will be 





played jointly by Mrs. E. M. Oliver, or- 
ganist of the church, and the Dean of the 
Chapter—E Lien M. Futon. 





WEST TENNESSEE 


ConpiTIons of public health and the ban 
placed upon all gatherings owing to the 
recent epidemic of influenza prevented 
West Tennessee from getting actively 
into the new season’s work as early as 
formerly, but the opening meeting held 
Thursday, November 14th, brought out 
practically the entire membership, evi- 
dencing intense enthusiasm for things 
musical and Guild welfare. Two stand- 
ing committees were appointed for the 
season, as follows: Membership, Mrs. E. 
A. Angier, Jr., A.A.G.O., Chairman; 
Miss Elizabeth Mosby and Miss Mary 
O’Calaghan ; Program, Ernest F. Hawke, 
F.A.G.O., Chairman, John B. Norton, 
F.A.G.O., E. D. Leach and Miss Eunice 
Robertson. The Chapter is glad to ex- 
tend a welcome to Mr. E. D. Leach, who 
has recently located in Memphis as or- 
ganist and choirmaster of Grace Episco- 
pal Church. J. Paul Stalls, organist and 
choirmaster of Idelwild Presbyterian 
Church, Memphis, November 18th, 
played the following program at Paris, 
Tenn., dedicating the Moller organ re- 
cently installed in the Presbyterian 
Church of that place: Boellman, Suite 
Gothique ; Bibl, Vision; Lemare, Andan- 
tino; Hollins, Overture; Zitterbart, Ro- 
mance; Salome, Cantilena; Burleigh, 
Deep River ; Macbeth, Intermezzo ; Lem- 
mens, March Pontificale; Harker, In the 
Twilight, March of the Magi; Batiste, 
St. Cecilia Offertory, D. Plans are be- 
ing worked out by the Program Com- 
mittee for several recitals and services 
during the coming months. 

J. Paut STALLs. 


_ E Xx A s 


ORGANIZED by Warden Demarest in 
May, this Chapter has grown enthusias- 
tically to forty-three active members 
from a start of twenty-one. Mr. Dem- 
arest’s visit and artistic recitals were a 
great inspiration to the Chapter. Their 
work is also enhanced by THE AMERICAN 
OrGANIST, which is carefully read by 
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the members. The Program Committee, 
Miss Ferguson, Chairman, outlined a 
series of twenty-one recitals to be given 
by members throughout the State during 
the winter. The first was given by Mrs. 
Cassidy in the Gaston Avenue Baptist 
Church; Andrews, Evenson (Sonata 
Em); Yon, Arpa Notturna, Speranza; 
Foote, Toccata ; Vincent, Scherzo ; Sibel- 
ius, Andantino (Sonata Op. 12) ; Demar- 
est, Organ-Piano Fantasia, with Mr. 
Van Katwijk at the piano. 
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Miss Lula Fulton, Claburne, Dec. 1; 
Miss Georgia Dowell, Dallas, East Dal- 
las Presbyterian, Dec. 8; Mrs. Roland 
H. Harrison, Waxahachie, Dec. 15; Miss 
Aline .Knox Fergusson, Dallas, First 
Presbyterian, Christmas program, Dec. 
22; Mrs. Edward Mangum, Greenville, 
Jan. 5, 1919; Mrs. F. O. Grandstaff, Dal- 
las, Oak Cliff Presbyterian, Jan. 12; 
Miss Katherine Hammons, Dallas, City 
Temple, Jan. 26; Mrs. J. S. Price, Tay- 
lor, Feb. 2; Miss Martha Rhea Little, 
Dallas, Westminister Presbyterian, Feb. 
9; Miss Daisy Roller, Ennis,. Feb. 16; 
Mrs. F. S. Murrah, Dallas, Oak Lawn 
Methodist, Feb. 23; Mrs. J. M. Sewell, 
Coleman, Mar. 2; Miss Ada Sandel, Dal- 
las, Grace Methodist, Mar. 9; Mrs. Thall 
C. Williams, Tyler, Mar. 16; Miss Grace 
Switzer, Dallas, First Methodist, Mar. 
23; Miss Mamie Pruitt, Itaska, Mar. 30; 
Mrs. I. C. Underwood, Dallas, Oak Cliff 
Methodist, Apr. 6; Mr. Guy R. Pitner, 
Fort Worth, Apr. 13; Miss Margaret 
White, Dallas, Sacred Heart Cathedral, 
Apr. 20; Miss Lucy Woodward, Dallas, 
First Methodist, May 4. 








CHAPTER NEWS 


Tue form in which the Chapter News is 
presented in this issue is not satisfactory 
to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST; an attempt 
will be made in the next issue to present 
the Guild’s news in a form more suited 
to clearly convey its contents, so that 
men, events, compositions and other 
items mentioned will more readily attract 
the eye. This portion of the magazine 
will be developed with a view to its be- 








ing a more attractive and efficient chron- 
icle of important events than example of 


the bookmaker’s art. Services and re- 
citals, excepting official Guild Recitals, 
will have to be condensed, however. 





AN EX PLANATION 





As the January issue goes to press, it is 
apparent that owing to the delay in the 
receipt of statements of dues, payments 
for 1919, many members will not receive 
their copy on the first of the month as 
usual. THE AMERICAN ORGANIST at- 
tempted to prevent this delay by taking 
it upon itself to make the suggestions on 
page 576 and 625 of the November and 
December issues, and would in this way 
explain to any reader who gets this copy 
much later than usual, the cause of the 
delay; the magazine office is prepared 
to forward copies immediately upon re- 
ceipt of notification from Headquarters 
that the subscription is taken, but the 
officers of the Guild, both in Headquar- 
ters and in the Chapters, are busy profes- . 
sional men and women who are doing 
their best, we are sure, and no blame 
can be attached to them for any present 
delays. Possibly, by next year, the situa- 
tion will be better understood and a repe- 
tition of any present difficulties pre- 
vented. The magazine should be notified 
direct of all changes of address.—Ed. 








“Mucu thought and some experimenting 
will be needed in selecting the music best 
fitted for the purposes of this hour. But 
gradually, organists, with the help of 
teachers and others who know children 
best, will be able to make out extensive 
lists from which selections can be made 
with assurance. These lists should be 
made on the principle that in music, as 
in literature, common people and chil- 
dren, if they have not understanding for 
the best, yet have feelings for and power 
of response to the best, and that only 
that which is worthy should be used in 
forming the tastes of boys and girls and 
in determining their powers of seugeeen 
through all their lives.” 
—Dr. P. P. CLaxTon. 
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URS ELVES 





CALEB W. CAMERON is the incar- 
nation of the value of an Organ Archi- 


tect. He was once only an organist, 
but the Board of Education of the City 
of New York changed all that when it 
put him in charge of the specifications 
and erections and maintenance of all 
the organs in the High Schools of New 
York and Brooklyn. Through Mr. 
Cameron’s activity in drawing the ac- 
tual specifications—not the mere list 
of register names—and supervising all 
details of construction, the City has 
saved money plentifully and gotten 
better organs than they anticipated. 


W. A. GOLDSWORTHY doesn’t 
sleep all day Sunday as do most Chris- 
tians. He has a rehearsal at 10:30, 
service at 11, recital at 2: 30, service at 
4, service-recital at 5, service at 7:45, 
through all of which he manages to 
maintain an even temper. He was 
born in England but overcame it as 
soon as he could see straight and had 
his parents transplant him to America, 
where his Washington Irving recitals 
give him abundant opportunity to play 
recitals and have a mission behind 
them. He is organist of St. Andrew’s 
P. E. Church, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH is the Lec- 
ture-Recitalist of Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, where he is at work de- 
veloping that unique product, the Re- 
cital Organist. However, no more need 
be said here, as Mr. Heinroth is not 
new to these pages. 


HOWARD ROBINETT O’DANIEL 
personifies good cheer and good sense. 
He has been more or less closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. McAdoo in running 
the railroads of late, which may ac- 
count for the success of the Railroad 
Administration, but not for late trains. 
Otherwise Mr. O’Daniel is a_ full- 
fledged Methodist with a boy choir of 
his very own in a beautiful suburb of 
Philadelphia—Germantown’s First M. 
E. His work with the Boy Choir in 
the Methodist Church is proof of its 
adaptability to institutions other than 
refrigerators ; its success largely hinges 
upon the adaptability of the Choirmas- 





ter, however, which in this case is of 
superlative quality. 


Charles M. Courboin had the distinc- 
tion of giving the first recital of the 
season in Oberlin Conservatory. 


John Cushing, organist of Calvary 
Church, New York, is a musician in 
the 15th Regt. C. A. C. Band at Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y. His name was 
omitted from the last printing of the 
Honor Roll through lack of informa- 
tion. 


Walter Heaton combined a recital and 
a choral concert by his choir in a recent 
program in the Memorial M. E. 
Church, Reading, Pa. 


Emil Larson, A. A. G. O., included in 
his three recitals of the winter season 
eleven works by Americans, including 
two by members of the A. G. O. Coun- 
cil—Brewer’s Serenade Romantique, 
and Federlein’s Sunset and Evening 
Bells. 


S. Harrison Lovewell, formerly of the 
First Parish Church of Taunton, Mass., 
has transferred his activities to the 
choir and music department of The 
Tome School, Port Deposit, Md. 
Herbert Foster Sprague gave his fifty- 
third program of new works in Trinity 
Church, Toledo, Ohio, Nevember 17th; 
he was recently recalled to Napoleon, 
Ohio, for a second recital, and opened 
a series in the Methodist Church, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Homer P. Whitford has been placed in 
charge of the Replacement Band Train- 
ing School, Camp Gordon, Ga. 

Pietro A. Yon dedicated the Walnut 
Street Presbyterian Church’s new or- 
gan in Philadelphia recently; impor- 
tant recitals are booked for Chapters 
of the Guild in Syracuse and Chicago. 
Mr. Yon is wielding a wide influence 
for good in his tour. Such an oppor- 
tunity as a recital organist offers for 
the study of organ playing in all sec- 
tions of the country is of infinite value 
in the ultimate spread of a better organ 
literature and, which is more impor- 
tant, a more modern use of the instru- 
ment. 
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AMONG OURSELVES 





De Witt Clinton High School (New 
York City) announces a series of 
Wednesday afternoon musicales by stu- 
dents and faculty in the school audi- 
torium under the direction of Homer 
Emerson Williams. 


Yale University announces the with- 
drawal of its season of recitals by 
Harry Benjamin Jepson; Mr. Jepson 
has gone to Paris as Director of the 
Yale Bureau of the American Uni- 
versity Union. 


The Second Community Vesper of 
Glen Ridge, N. J., under the direction 
of Mrs. Fay Simmons Davis, was de- 
voted to the sacred and patriotic music 
of Great Britain. The Third was de- 
voted to France and Belgium. 


A practice organ is offered for sale by 
one of our returning Navy recruits. 
Two-manual and Pedal, 11 registers 
(reed), 3 couplers, hand blowing appa- 
ratus, guaranteed first-class condition. 
Address H. A. Cottingham, 54 Bloom- 
ingdale Ave., Cranford, N. J. 

In fourteen programs of a prominent 
recitalist American composers are 
represented twice—one MacDowell, 
one Buck. Would not professional 
courtesy be sufficient to suggest to any 
American making his home in a for- 
eign land that he follow a different 
course? We hope so. We are sure 
of it, because we know the American 
character. American music is not ask- 
ing for patronage; it doesn’t have to. 
It’s suggesting an unprejudiced ex- 
amination, that’s all. 





ARMY AND NAVY NOTE 


ALL organists who are subscribers to 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST or members 
of the American Guild of Organists and 
who have been called from their usual 
duties to the Nation’s Service, whether 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
and whether in the Expeditionary Forces 
or in the Home Forces or Training 
Camps, upon their return to civil life are 
invited to send to the office of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST, if they are in need 
of a new position as organist, a state- 
ment of their wishes in regard to such 





position, giving all the information they 
desire used, and suitable identification 
initials, with full name and address for 
office reference (not to be made public), 
to be published consecutively in our ad- 
vertising columns till they have obtained 
such a position as shall meet their re- 
quirements. This service the magazine 
desires to perform without any charge or 
commission of any kind, and it urges 
all readers everywhere to co-operate in 
this worthy cause by sending informa- 
tion of vacancies to suitable applicants, 
in each case addressing the applicant by 
initials, and sending the letter “in care 
of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, The 
World Building, New York, N. Y.” One 
such application already received will be 
found in the advertising pages. These 
men have helped to make America worth 
living in; let us evidence our apprecia- 
tion by rendering this valuable service to 
them—let us work for them like they 
have fought for us; none coukd ask 
more.—Ed. 





WHERE TO BUY COPIES 





BOSTON 
Boston Music Co., 26 West St. 
Oliver Ditson Co., 178 Tremont St. 

CHICAGO 
C. F. Summy Co., 64 E. Van Buren St. 

NEW HAVEN 
M. Steinert & Sons, 183 Church St. 

NEW YORK 
C. H. Ditson Co., 10 E. 34th St. 
Guild Office, 90 Trinity PI. 

G. Shirmer, 3 E. 43d St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Theo. Presser, 1712 Chestnut St. 


N E W m@ OU @& ti e¢E 


Browne, J. Lewis. “O Blest Creator.” 12c. 

Chaffin, Lucien G. In Springtime. Boston 
Mus. Co. 40c. 

Davis, Katherine K. Pastorale. Boston 
Mus. Co. 40c. 

Durand, Auguste. Second Solemn Mass. 
T. B. Schirmer. 75c. 

Marsh, C. H. “Thy Will Be Done.” 60c. 

Matthews, H. A. “Recessional.” T. cho. 
Schirmer. 35c. 

Nevin, George B. “Let This Mind.” B. 
Ditson. 12c. 
“O Lord God.” Ditson. 12c. 
“Sing and Rejoice.” Ditson. 12c. 
“Still with Thee.” 10c. 
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(Reprinting from these “Reviews” 





. LEWIS BROWNE 


“O Blest Creator” (12c.) 


A “Hymn for Sunday at Vespers,” 
spirited, decidedly better than many of 
the processionals and recessionals in 
every-day use; by the Dean of the IIli- 
nois Chapter of the A.G.O. (4) 


L. G. CHAFFIN (Schirmer) 
“Gently Lord—” (12c.) 














THE soprano solo entrance demands, and 
repays, a well-planned interpretation ; 
the chorus part, which might well be 
unaccompanied, is simple and also re- 
quires a plan for its interpretation. Very 
frequently good anthems are turned 
aside as failures because the proper 
thought is not first given to an artistic 
presentation of them. (4) 


In Springtime (Boston Mus. Co., 40c.) 











A rather dainty number quite appropriate 
for church use, offering an artist some 
incentive to treat rhythm as one of the 
elements of expression, particularly in 


the lilt of the chief theme. The com- 
poser has treated his theme as a com- 
poser should, developing the piece 
largely around it. Students of compo- 
sition will find this an interesting work 
to study. (1) 


SEBASTIAN DABOVITCH (Gray) 
Serbian Liturgy Communion  (50c.) 








“Tue Office of Holy Communion” as 
compiled from the Serbian Liturgy by 
S. Dabovitch is a very valuable work, 
entirely out of the ordinary; it is set 
throughout to simple melodies used in 


restricted to respective publishers) 


the Serbian Church, excepting the Creed, 
which is set to one of the eight tones, as 
the Creed in the Serbian Church is al- 
ways recited at the service. The work 
is for unaccompanied singing and will 
be doubly valuable to those who are in- 
terested in the music of the Eastern 
Church. The collection of “anthems” at 
the end of the Office are little gems, and 





may be used in any service. (8) 
K. K. DAVIS (Boston Mus. Co.) 
Pastorale (40c.) 








BecIns with four measures bearing hints 
of Tristan, with which the remainder of 


the work has no connection. The mel- 
ody is truly pastoral, with an appropriate 
accompaniment and the harmonic middle 
section is extremely simple but quite 
effective enough. When the cost of such 
pieces as this is considered, there can be 
no excuse for organists being content 
with such impoverished libraries; even 
if a piece were used but once, it is abun- 
dantly worth purchasing. (1) 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Historical Recital Series 





(Gray) 





SELpom, if ever, before has there existed 
such a widespread interest in History as 
in the great historical crisis of the pres- 
ent time. Nor is this interest confined 
to the political aspects of history; it 
manifests itself in the world of books, in 
bibliography, in histories of the arts; in 
the many historical recitals, both instru- 
mental and vocal, that are being given, 
and in choral and orchestral concerts. 
It is an age in which every people is do- 
ing its best to understand and justly 
appreciate every other people. Knowl- 
edge of the facts of the political develop- 
ment of a nation can contribute but little 
towards this understanding in compari- 
son with acquaintance with the course 
of its cultural development as it ex- 
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presses itself in the arts. The appear- 
ance of Clarence Dickinson’s HISTORI- 
CAL RECITAL SERIES FOR THE 
ORGAN is therefore most timely. It 
is of inestimable value to the organist 
who wishes to give historical recitals or 
to devote a section of his recital pro- 
grams to ancient music. Yet its worth 
is by no means dependent on its historical 
character, as each number in the Series 
is interesting and attractive in itself, and 
has been chosen with a view to use as a 
Recital number. The representation of 
nationalities in the Series is varied ; there 
are French, English, Bohemian and Rus- 
sian composers. Nor are they all an- 
cient, for there are included Bedrich 
Smetana, Tschaikowsky, and the ultra 
modern Igor Strawinsky. In order to 
more authoritively review this Historical 
Series, and more definitely suggest the 
proper atmosphere of each, THE AmerI- 
CAN ORGANIST takes great pleasure in 
announcing to its readers that Dr. Dickin- 
son himself has consented to write the 
reviews for each number of the series. 
We will endeavor to begin this series in 
the February issue and follow it up as 
rapidly as the various numbers shall be 
published. We would remind the reader 
that in Dr. Dickinson’s “Excursions in 
Musical History” (H. W. Gray Co.), 
will be found a wealth of information 
and suggestion bearing directly upon the 
Historical Series, which in itself is pub- 
lished in conjunction with the “Excur- 
sions.” —Ed. 





H. M. GILBERT  (Huntz. & Dilw.) 
“Lead gently, Lord” (60c.) 





Lead gent-ly, Lord, and. slow, For O. my steps are 





A pleasing melody, D flat to F for high 
voice, simply accompanied and demand- 
ing pure lyric expression throughout; 
easy to sing and affording ample oppor- 
tunity to the singer who can carry a 
simple message convincingly; more ap- 
propriate for an evening service. (2) 





F. F. HARKER = (Huntz. & Dilw.) 
“Blest are the pure—” (60c. ) 








TypicaL_y a Harker melody, that is, of 
pleasing simplicity, and while the words 
may not be set as carefully as could be 
wished by a vocalist, yet the melodic 
worth is there, and the setting but the 
better displays the real character of the 
singer in so far as he or she is able to 
master the difficulties. In two keys, F 
to A for high voice. (2) 


H. A. MATTHEWS (Schirmer) 
“Recessional” (35c.) 


A twenty-eight-page anthem for tenor 
solo and chorus to Kipling’s verses, most 
appropriate for present days. A work 
of this extended character cannot be 
safely judged from any excerpts that 
might be quoted, but rather is it to be 
examined carefully by every choir of 
better than mediocre attainments ; it- can 
be recommended with perfect safety be- 
cause of its general musical merit and 
appropriate text, and even though occa- 
sional commonplace idioms are used 
when the composer undoubtedly has the 
ability to present the thought in more 
worthy and original music (we refer to 
the descending chromatic passage of 
page 8), the anthem is on such large 
scale that the harm is done the composer 
rather than the anthem, and its out- 
standing merits and broad outlines are 
unimpaired. Such works as this are 
worth the close study their interpreta- 
tion demands, and will do much to raise 
the standing of music in the churches 
where fifty-minute sermons do not al- 
ways frown on fifteen-minute anthems— 
in other churches they have no chance 
in the ordinary services. (1) 


GEORGE B. NEVIN (Ditson) 
“Let this mind” (12c.) 


A simple anthem for bass solo and 
chorus, easy to sing, with Some unison 
passages introduced effectively. (4) 
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“O Lord God” (12c.) 





AN anthem with very effective entrance 
in unison, with appropriate text for 
modern war ages—not: always easy to 
find. Easy to sing, and to be recom- 
mended to all choirs struggling to intro- 
duce higher standards in their church, 
not that this anthem is an educational 
text-book for simpering congregations, 
but that it tends in the right direction 


























and is both singable and hearable. (4) 
“Sing and rejoice” (12c.) 
Svimato — 
SS 
Sig and re - joice, daugh-ter of 
= Seni to 
Sing and re - joice, daugh-ter of 
aes —= SS 
Sing and re - joice, ddugh-ter of 
Ses —— SS 
Sing and re - joice, -ter of 
“ R =. 
S2S Ss = Sas SS SS ee 
Se 
Ne ———S SS Se 











For tenor solo and chorus, easy to sing, 
jubilant in tone, simple in construction. 
Much repetition of the same words is 
not a trustworthy style to adopt, though 
it has ample excuse in a Christmas an- 
them, and after all, the world of music, 
as all other worlds, needs variety, and 
occasional anthems have warrant enough 
for special emphasis on their one pre- 
dominant thought, which may be, as in 
this case, expressed forcefully in but one 





phrase. (4) 

A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 
(Schirmer) 

Southwark Canticles (65c.) 





“THE following settings of the Canticles 
are issued in response to urgent requests 
from many directions for musical render- 
ings of the Canticles on lines similar to 
those of the Psalms in The Southwark 
Psalter. The general design of Bishop 
Westcott has therefore been adopted, 
and an attempt made to carry out his 
intentions as closely as possible.” This 
work will be of interest to all Episcopal 
choirmasters as offering something dif- 
ferent from the usual settings. (3) 


NICHOLAS SABOLY 
Ten Provencal Carols 


(Gray) 
($1.00) 


ARRANGED by David Stanley Smith these 
ancient carols (1614-1675) published in 
two sets, fifty cents each set of five, will 
make a valuable addition to the Christ- 
mas library. (3) 








J. P. SCOTT 
“Trust ye in the Lord” 


(Huntz. & Dilw.) 
(75c. ) 


JouHNn PriInDLE Scott can be said, pos- 
sibly, to hold the most enviable position 
among modern song-writers, and at the 
request of his publishers, Messrs. Hunt- 
zinger & Dilworth (whose retail store in 
57th Street, New York, is a model of 
its kind), we are briefly reviewing two 
of his works. “Trust ye in the Lord” is 





Thoo wilt keep him in 


per - fect peace,whose mind is stayed on 


275 | J 





r { 
one of the more popular ones among 
singers because so much is done by the 
composer, and the song goes of itself 
without making much demands upon the 
singer. The melody is good and the “at- 
mosphere” is always appropriate, almost 
deadly appropriate. Few men can ac- 
complish this so constantly as Scott. 
Sometimes this deadly, premeditated and 
predetermined appropriateness between 
words and music is fatal to Art; in this 
case it is not, and the song is a favorite 
with singers and public alike. Espe- 
cially to be recommended for the low 
voice. (1) 


“Voice in the Wilderness” 





(75c.) 





CoNSIDERED by many to be the best of 
Scott’s songs, and even among the best 
of all modern songs, though such ver- 
dicts are always to be investigated before 
acceptance. This much is to be said for 
such a song, that no choirmaster or 
singer worthy the name dare let it pass 
unexamined. (1) 





CA. TORTS 
Berceuse 


(Colby & Prybil) 
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AN interesting composition of varied ma~- 
terials in which the first section is a 
simple melody with a peculiar and charm- 
ing tilt in the rhythm, relieved by a 
middle section of entirely different ma- 
terials, thus making a ternary movement 
of the first section. The second section 
contains new materials with a strong 
flavor of the first theme, works up to a 
good climax, and is followed by the first 
theme with an added pedal melody for 
right foot; the work is closed with the 





materials of the second section. (3) 
F. H. WARNER = (Huntz. & Dilw.) 
“The Women at the Tomb” (60c.) 





EASTER song in two keys, for high voice 
from E to G sharp, opening with the 
usual recitative materials, well handled, 
offering abundant opportunity to the 
singer to expend his own imagination 
and artistry, and ending with a joyful 


not, fear not! Por I 





melody in appropriate style ; easy to sing, 
responding to every effort expended in 
its interpretation, and with the words al- 
ways handled carefully by the composer. 
While not a new song, it is one that 
merits a wider reception; from the 
presses of one of the newer and more 
progressive American music publishers, 
whose engraving it always well done. (1) 








(Concluded from Page 31) 


motors for each, together with a series 
of “active” and “neutral” coupler con- 
trols, by means of which the coupler 
combinations can be attached and de- 
tached at will from the pistons. The loca- 
tion and form of these controls is an 
important matter, for they must be 
instantly accessible while playing, and 






yet they must be in some location that 
will prevent their being confused with 
stops, couplers,.and other devices. The 
conclusion of the writer after months of 
study on this matter is that the base- 
block at the foot of the left stop-jamb 
(in a draw-knob console) or at the left 
of the key-frame (in a stop-key con- 
sole) is the most desirable location that 
the balanced tablet—identical in form 
with that of the ‘“pedal-to-manual” and 
“suitable bass” devices here proposed— 
is the best form. Whether the tablets 
should be arranged in a row reading 
from top to bottom or from left to right 
is a matter of individual preference. In 
either case it would be possible to throw 
on or throw off the entire group with 
one downward touch of the hand, and 
the alteration of any one or two of the 
tablets could be neatly managed with a 
single finger. : 

To the foregoing department combina- 
tions, whatever their extent, should be 
added a series of “master” or “general” 
combinations, entirely independent of all 
others, and operating on the entire organ 
—all registers, tremolos, and couplers. 





POINTS AND VIEWPOINTS 








ON APPLAUSE 
George Stead 


WHILE sitting in an Episcopal Church a 
short time ago listening to an organ re- 
cital, I began to compare the proceedings 
with organ recitals I had heard in Eng- 
land some thirty years ago. At this par- 
ticular church in England the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School opened 
with a short prayer and introduction, tell- 
ing us not to be afraid to applaud the 
music “as if such were a sin in the eyes 
of God”; whereas in this Church there 
wasn’t the least show of enthusiasm, the 
audience apparently being afraid to ap- 
plaud either organist or soloist—such a 
thing as an encore evidently never 
thought of. Now if you could find room 
for this suggestion it might open up 
some thought on the subject which would 
be a benefit not only to the Church but 
also to common laymen like myself. 
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THE CHORAL SERVICE 


Arthur L. Manchester 


I READ, with much interest and sympathy, 
Mr. Woodman’s article in the December 
issue on “Cantatas and Their Rendition.” 
That part of the article which alluded to 
the musical service of the church was 
particularly interesting to me. In an ex- 
perience of more than thirty years as or- 
ganist and choirmaster, I have been im- 
pressed with the tendency of special 
musical church services to become mis- 
placed concert performances. To me this 
has always been deplorable. To call them 
“Praise Services” does not improve the 
situation. Rather, as Mr. Woodman has 
so forcibly stated, to thus denominate 
them infuses an entirely foreign atmos- 
phere. It is much better to pointedly 
designate them Musical Services or 
Choral Services and to make the music 
the real point of the service. 

At Southwestern University it was 
customary to make the evening service 
of baccalaureate Sunday one of music 
entirely. This was announced as a 
“Choral Service” and it was understood 
that music was the soul of the service. 
It was my effort to make it a real devo- 
tional service, interpolating an opening 
invocation, a short scripture lesson and 
closing with the apostolic benediction, 
the rest of the service being purely mus- 
ical but so planned and carried out as to 
leave a distinctly devotional impression. 
The accompanying program of one of 
the most recent of these services is indic- 
ative of them all. With the exception of 
the prayer and benediction not a word 
was spoken. After the introductory 
musical sentence and sanctus and a hymn 
sung by the congregation (the time of 
which, by the way, was written by one of 
my students in composition), the Saint 
Cecilia Mass, by Gounod, comprised the 
service. Immediately at the close of the 
“Agnus Dei” the minister arose and pro- 
nounced the benediction. The service 
was exceedingly impressive and _ the 
music had full opportunity to make itself 
felt. 

If the organist and choirmaster cares 
to do so, he can make such services as 
truly religious, without a taint of mawk- 





ishness, as the regular service. And my 
experience has been that the congrega- 
tion is quick to perceive the meaning and 
purpose of the service. 


Program 
Solemn Prelude - - - - Noble 
Sentence and Sanctus - - - Manchester 
Prayer. 
“O Still in ——”’ (hymn) - - Gresham 
Scripture lesson. 
Communion Service (St. Cecilia) Gounod 


Benediction. 





GIVING THEM ACHANCE 
Harry CC. Banks, jr. 


In the December issue there appeared an 
Editorial under the heading “And Then 
What?” 

The last paragraph of this Editorial 
speaks of the growing school of Ameri- 
can Composition and suggests that our 
American composers’ works be given 
more prominence. 

The writer is heartily in favor of all 
the sentiments expressed and feels that 
the birthplace of the American Organ 
Players’ Club should be foremost in 
bringing out the worth-while works of 
American composers. 

Within the past few weeks a very ex- 
cellent choral number by a Philadelphia 
composer and organist (who has a na- 
tion-wide reputation) has appeared. 
When it was suggested that this number 
be used at a big festival service, one or- 
ganist was decidely not in favor of using 
the work, saying that the composer of the 
same had been given enough advertise- 
ment in our own City already! 

Ye Gods! Is this really the City of 
Brotherly Love? If our own Town’s 
musicians must not get too much atten- 
tion, why use any American composi- 
tions? 

The writer has often heard Philadel- 
phia musicians complaining of the fact 
that only the New Yorkers had success 
in Philadelphia; therefore, he begs to 
say that there will have to be a New 
York Music Missionary sent to The City 
of Brotherly Love (?) to teach us to live 
up to the good name of our home. 
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